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Tue title of this paper might suggest 
that I am going to deal exclusively with col- 
lege library finance and support, and, 
specifically, with the inadequacy of this sup- 
port in most eases. This is, indeed, the sub- 
ject which will occupy us for a few moments. 
But not, I hope, for too many. It is not 
difficult to prove that the average college 
library receives too small an amount of 
money each year to enable it to do the 
things it should. But college librarians all 
know this faect-—many from bitter experi- 
ence; a few lucky ones only from tales told 
by their professional fellows and statistics 
printed in various places. I do not want to 
burden you to-day with another mass of 
statistics proving what college librarians 
already know too well. If the presidents 
of the colleges for which you labor and the 
members of their boards of trustees were 
gathered here to listen, there might be some 
point in merely stressing again the insuf- 
ficiency of college library support. Perhaps 
it lies within their power to remedy :the 
situation. I am not at all sure of this. 
College presidents with whom I talk on 
surveys and elsewhere throw up their hands 
in dismay at any suggestion of increasing 
the expenses of their institutions. Rather, 
they are seeking ways and means to cut 
costs, and all too often it appears that one 

* Address given at the tri-state meeting of the Li- 


brary Associations of Indiana, Ohio and Michigan, 
held at Toledo, Ohio, from October 15 to 17, 1936. 


of the easiest places to make this cut is in 
the college library budget. 

In spite of the fact that I am loath to 
bore you with a lot of figures, it will be 
necessary to give you a few. At the Uni- 
versity of Chicago we have collected a con- 
siderable amount of data concerning the 
expenditures, the staff and the book col- 
lections in representative college libraries. 
By means of these data, it is possible 
to present concretely the status of college 
libraries at the present time. and to show 
with some degree of precision to what de- 
gree they fall short of adequacy. In order 
to do this latter, it is necessary, obviously, 
to have a standard to which they may be 
compared. Such a standard we have de- 
rived, as well as we are able, from the ex- 
penditures and other factors in a chosen 
group of libraries which we believe to be 
adequately supported and to be perform- 
ing adequate service in their respective 
colleges. 

What I am going to do first, then, is to 
compare the support, and some other things, 
in the average college library with the sup- 
port and other factors in a group of twenty 
libraries selected because surveys of them 
show that they are succeeding in their task 
of furnishing adequate library service. 
These twenty are homogeneous with the 
total group in enrolment, in curriculum and 
in objectives. It appears fair to say, there- 
fore, that what these twenty find necessary 
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to spend for adequate libraries can not be 
much different from what other colleges 
must spend if they are to have comparable 
service. Let me point out that the chosen 
twenty are furnishing good library service, 
nothing more—not extraordinary service, 
not extravagant service—and that they are 
not blessed with special endowments or 
other advantages. Since the service per- 
formed by them is no more than adequate, 
the costs of this service logically represent 
adequate costs, and colleges which are 
spending less than the average of this group 
are probably spending too little. 

I‘irst of all, we may consider the basic 
figure of total annual expenditure for 
library purposes. The figures which I am 
about to give you are for the fiscal year of 
1933-34. The figures for the present year 
are not significantly different. During this 


year this group of twenty colleges spent for 
their libraries an average of $16,700 each. 
The average expenditure for all liberal arts 
college libraries during the same period 


was $9,679 each. In other words, the aver- 
age college is spending about $7,000 less 
than would appear to be necessary to secure 
adequate library facilities for its students 
and its faculty members. 

The average expenditure for library 
salaries in the group of twenty colleges is 
$9,000 per year. The average for colleges 
as a whole is $5,105—a difference of about 
$4,000 or roughly 45 per cent. Salaries are 
used to buy the services of personnel. The 
average full-time professional staff in the 
twenty college libraries numbers more than 
five; for colleges in general, the average 
full-time staff is three. This would ap- 
pear to mean that at least two full-time 
assistants should be added to the staffs of 
most libraries, and their salaries reflected in 
the budget. It is no news to you, probably, 
that college libraries are generally under- 
staffed. These figures provide a proof of 
this statement, if one is needed. 

Besides service rendered by a trained 
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professional staff, the library’s  stock-ip. 
trade is books. The amount of money spent 
each year for books is, therefore, a signif. 
cant figure. The twenty colleges we haye 
been considering as a norm spent, on the 
average, $6,300 for books. Colleges in gop, 
eral spent, on the average, not quite $3.50) 
In the twenty colleges this money bought 
on the average, 3,425 volumes to be added ty 
their collections. Colleges in general bough; 
only 2,000 volumes during the same es 
Our twenty colleges furnished on the ayer. 
age 315 periodicals to their clientele; jy 
general, colleges furnished 215 periodicals, 

These are figures for one year only. But 
our data, collected over a period of years, 
shows that the performance of college libra. 
ries is consistent. It is not only during this 
one year that the average college has been 
spending too little for books and periodicals; 
this condition has prevailed for many years, 
The result, obviously, is an inadequate ¢)- 
lection of books. This becomes evident ti 
some degree when we consider the size of the 
book collections. In our twenty colleges, the 
average size of the book collections is 
roughly 83,000 volumes; generally, in cd: 
lege libraries, the book collection numbers 
about 48,000. 

Of course, I am well aware that size alone 
is not a proper measure to apply to book 
collections. But it should be evident, ! 
feel sure, that a difference as great as this 
has meaning not only as a figure, but also as 
an indication of content. Unless the proces 
of book selection in the average college is 
much more successful than in our chose 
twenty—and there is no reason to supp 
that it is—the smaller, much smaller book 
collections can not contain an adequal? 
array of material. 

Many of us are accustomed to conside! 
costs in relation to student enrolment. It 
the twenty colleges the average expenditurt 
per student for library purposes is $32.0"; 
in colleges in general it is $17.42. 

These lower expenditures are reflected 
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one simple measure whieh we have of the 


<ervice rendered by libraries. It is not a 
ae wood measure, because it is influenced 
by too many factors over which the library 
sai no control. But it has some significance. 
| refer to the circulation of books. In the 
twenty colleges, the average circulation for 
home use per student per year is 33.8; in 


colleges in general, it is 28.4. Even this 
crude measure shows, therefore, that the 
library service in the selected group is re- 
sulting in a somewhat wider use of reading 
materials by students. 

Before we leave these figures, which, in a 
sense, serve only as an introduction— 
though, I am afraid, a long one—to what 
I really want to say, it may be worth while 
to summarize them and thus present a com- 
plete picture. The typical college library 
which is performing adequately the services 
to be expected from it is spending in the 
neighborhood of $17,000 per year. It hasa 
staff of five trained librarians, whose aggre- 
gate salaries approximate $9,000, and it 
spends about $6,500 per year on books and 
periodicals, adds about 3,500 titles to a col- 
lection which numbers 83,000, and main- 
tains subseriptions to something more than 
300 periodicals. It spends about $32.00 per 
year per student on its library. Incident- 
ally, it has an enrolment of 565 students and 
a teaching staff of 56 instructors. 

We may contrast this with the average 
college library. Instead of $17,000, the 
average library spends only about $10,000 
per year. Instead of a staff of five, it has a 
staff of three or less, who receive about 
$9,000 per year for their services. It spends 
only $3,500 per year for books, instead of 
$0,900, and it adds to its collection only 
2,000 instead of 3,500 titles per year. It 
makes available 215 periodicals instead of 
319; and its book collection numbers only 
45,000 instead of 83,000 volumes. At the 
same time, the college which this average 
library serves enrolls 546 students, only 19 
lewer than the other. The faculty, however, 
'S considerably smaller—44 instead of 56. 
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I have taken some time to give you these 
figures. They prove, I believe, that the aver- 
age college library in the United States is 
indeed starving, in a material sense. But I 
am sure that most of you knew that al- 
ready. You have proof of it in your daily 
endeavors to stretch your budgets over the 
many things which must be done. Much 
more interesting to me than this material 
starvation of the college library is another 
kind of starvation, which is, I feel sure, the 
real reason for the first. We may call this 
second kind a starvation of isolation. 

The library has been called the heart of 
the college. I do not know who first used 
this phrase, but it falls glibly enough from 
the lips of both librarian and educator. As 
a matter of fact, the library is probably no 
more the heart of the college than is the 
classroom, the laboratory or the office of the 
president. Perhaps it ought to be. But say- 
ing that it is won’t make it so. Indeed, it is 
likely to be less the heart of the college to- 
day than is the gymnasium or the student 
club. It depends upon the college. And in 
spite of this phrase that is so often used to 
describe it, the library is too frequently, 
for all practical purposes, a separate in- 
stitution, something which adheres to the 
college, but is not really a part of it at all. 

Librarians, foundations and educators 
have paid a great deal of attention to the 
college library during recent years, and 
this attention has resulted in what seems 
to be an undue emphasis on the library as a 
separate unit, which somehow gets along and 
which contributes a peculiar something all 
by itself to the college. The members of the 
library staff are thought of, not as members 
of the college hierarchy, but as well-mean- 
ing and reasonably useful people who should 
be about when they are needed and pretty 
much hidden behind their books when they 
are not. The books themselves come in for 
much the same treatment at the hands of 
the college community. About the only time 
most instructors seem to get excited about 
a book is when the library can’t find it. 
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In the average college, the usual student 
has his most potent connection with the 
library and the book resources over the desk 
of the reserve book room. For too many 
students this constitutes the only contact. 
Books and the library, therefore, become 
irrevocably bound up with the task of les- 
son-learning, and the student reads what 
he must to satisfy the requirements of the 
courses. Here again is a reason why the 
library is isolated from the rest of the col- 
lege. The library, for the student, becomes 
a building in which are kept certain books 
he is told he must read, and to which he has 
access with varying amounts of inconveni- 
ence, depending upon the size of the class 
and the habits of the instructor. But a 
picture of the library as a place in which 
may be found not only the apparatus for 
obtaining a passing grade in English I, but 
also books which are worth reading for 
their own sakes; a place, indeed, which is 
the epitome of the college itself, in which 
courses are taught by greater instructors 
than any college can afford, in which the 
curriculum is unlimited by course require- 
ments, and in which the lectures are always 
just beginning—this picture of the library 
is rarely presented to the college student. 

What is the library in the college? To 
the casual visitor on the campus the library 
is a more or less monumental building 
which is supposed to contain some books. 
To the college president it is a source of 
faculty disagreement and a constant drain 
on the budget. To the faculty member it 
is the place where his students have diffi- 
eulty in obtaining the books he thinks they 
should read. To the librarian it is a col- 
lection of books which must be catalogued, 
classified, loaned and returned so that they 
may be loaned again. 

Actually, from the standpoint of educa- 
tion, the college library should be none of 
these things. Properly, it is an integral 
part of the apparatus of education, con- 
tributing to the realization of the final ob- 
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jective of the institution, which is giving 
an education to individuals. Specifically 
it is a collection of books plus a personne! 
concerned with their proper interpretatio) 
and a place in which to use them and jy 
which they may be kept safely when they 
are not in use. Its food, the nourishment 
by which it thrives and grows—the indis. 
pensable accompaniment of its success—ig 
cooperation. The library as a library. 
standing by itself, is helpless. To ain 
tribute, it must be a part of the college. 
The support which is rendered to the |j. 
brary will depend largely upon the cop. 
tribution it makes to the educational pic. 
ture. The college will buy, and pay for, 
the kind of library service it seems to need, 
In most colleges this service is relatively 
simple. Indeed, it is not, in a sense, a 
library service at all. 

In order to make clear what I mean, | 
should like to consider for a moment th 
elements—or some of them—which the |i 
brary furnishes. We may begin with 
books; and we may begin by saying most 
seriously, because it is important, that not 
all the books in the college library building 
are a part of the college library. In order 
to be a part of the college library, in a real 
sense, the book must be more than there, 
on the shelves. It must be used by some 
member of the college community. Thi 
college library consists of those books whic! 
contribute to the education of the colleg 
student in one way or another ; and for eat! 
individual student, the college library cou- 
sists of those books which he himself uses 
or has used for him, no matter how many 
other thousands of volumes may stand 00 
the shelves and be neatly noted in the 
‘atalog. Under present college conditions, 
it is unfortunately true that for the average 
college student the library consists of par's 
of perhaps thirty books which he is obliged 
to read and parts of a few more whieh 
his instructor reads and passes on to him 
through lectures and class discussions. And 
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weregate, for all the students in the 


alias with a few exceptions, the library 
ysists of not many more than a thousand 
hooks which have been placed on reserve. 
We know this to be true because we have 
examined college students’ reading and we 
w that over 90 per cent. of it is cur- 


Ut 


know 
ricular in nature. We know it to be true 
because we have sampled the books stand- 
‘ng on the shelves of representative college 
libraries and found that most of them have 
not been used onee in two years, and that 
many of them have never been used since 
their addition to the library. We know it 
in a general way because even a hasty glance 
at the books on the shelves of college libra- 
ries is enough to demonstrate that large 
ergups of them are books which never would 

‘used by college students of the present 


day 

Let me give you some concrete examples. 
We have lately completed the survey of the 
library of a college which is not different 


other colleges in this respect. In 
the course of this survey, we examined the 
woks on the shelves in certain elasses to get 
a picture of the frequency of their use. Of 
U0 volumes classed in 330, 485 had been 
used fewer than five times during the past 
Of 400 volumes classed in 820, 
200 had been used not even onee during 
this time. Of 500 volumes in biography, 
300 had not been used at all, 100 had been 
used once and 45 had been used twice dur- 
At the same time, the books 
on reserve were constantly in use. For 
ty they constituted the college 


two vears. 


Ing two vears. 
e students, 


Books for collateral reading are a neces- 
sary part of the college library, perhaps. 
‘lis convenient to keep them there. But 

tally, they are a part of the teaching 
equipment, like the blackboard and the lab- 

Whether they are read or 
not depends very little upon anything the 
brary Their 


oratory 


sink. 


does. administration re- 


(1 yr 


(ures Care, it is true, and hard work on 
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the part of the library staff ; but the amount 
of professional librarianship which is in- 
volved is relatively small; and the type of 
professional service which is rendered 
through them is seareely of the sort to in- 
spire the librarian. Yet they make up the 
bulk of the use of the library, and loom 
so large in the record of its circulation as 
to quite over-shadow any other types of 
reading. 

The apparent importance of the college 
library in the educational program depends 
upon an activity, therefore, which is not 
in the best sense a library activity at all. 
The contribution which should be the one 
of paramount importance so far as the li- 
brary is concerned, namely, the develop- 
ment of reading habits and the introduc- 
tion of students to the library and books 
as a source of information, inspiration and 
cultural recreation, is almost forgotten. 
The college administration pays for what 
it gets—a sort of expert clerkship, a pass- 
ing out of books over a desk. College li- 
braries are starving in a material 
because they are starving in other ways, 
because they have never demonstrated, in 


sense 


too many cases, that they deserve by their 
contribution more than they receive. 

When we ask ourselves why this is true, 
we are brought face to face with two con- 
siderations. The first of these is the isola- 
tion of the library from the rest of the col- 
lege. The second is closely connected with 
the first, although that connection may not 
be immediately apparent. This second is 
the library personnel. 

I should like to do a little tinkering with 
the slogan, ‘‘The library is the heart of the 
college,’’ and come out with another slogan, 
which will read, ‘‘The college is the heart 
of the library.’’ By the use of this sen- 
tence I do not mean either to belittle the 
college or to overemphasize the library. I 
mean only to point out that the library is 
helpless before its larger task without the 
close and intelligent cooperation of every 
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member of the college community. This 
task is that of inducing students to read 
something besides what they are told to 
read, and what they find it necessary to 
This 
is perhaps a more important task, in the 
long run, than the teaching of facts in the 
classroom. Facts learned will be forgotten ; 
indeed, they pass all too quickly. But the 
ability to find out facts, and the desire to 
do it, love for reading and all that reading 
means in the way of enjoyment and im- 


read in order to pass their courses. 


provement and continuing growth of mind 
and understanding—these things, once ac- 
quired, are perpetual. It is the business 
of the library to give these things to the 
college student, and in the exercise of this 
function the college is really a part of the 
library. And the personnel of the library 
is not only the library staff—perhaps not 
even most importantly the library staff— 
but the faculty of the college. 

There is much talk about all this in col- 
lege circles—much talk about the necessity 
for the formation of habits of reading. But 
no one does much about it except the libra- 
rian. The librarian can’t do it alone. The 
library can’t do it. If it is important that 
the students in the college, as a part of their 
education, learn what books are for and 
what they have to give to the individual, 
then the college as a whole, from the presi- 
dent to the least instructor, must enter into 
the task of teaching them. And until this 
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task is entered into wholeheartedly by all 
the people concerned, the library jn the 
college can not make a proper contribution, 
And until the library makes a proper ¢op. 
tribution, it can scarcely hope for a proper 
support. 

Why should the college administratioy 
allot money for the purchase of books which 
are not read? Why should the college ad- 
ministration pay salaries for services which 
are not rendered? The average college |i. 
brary maintains a plant and a staff and q 
book collection to fulfill what seems to its 
administrators to be the function of the 
college library. We can scarcely expect 
more from them until it be demonstrated 
that there are other functions to be fulfilled 
and that they can be fulfilled. 

If the college library is tired of starva- 
tion, it must take its rightful place in the 
educational program. The college library 
which will be properly supported is the 
library which can show that its books rep- 
resent the careful and thoughtful selection 
of intelligent persons, made in the light of 
the known needs of the educational pro- 
gram; and a library in which these books 
are read by all the students, not in order 
that they may pass examinations or write 
a term paper, but because the method of 
teaching, the service of the library staff and 
the character of the books themselves make 
it impossible for them not to read them and 
be at peace with themselves. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE FREE LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN 
AUSTRALIA 

At the request of the Australian Couneil for 
Educational Research, the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York recently sponsored a survey of 
Australian libraries by Ralph Munn and E. R. 
Pitt. 
the report was published by the council in the 


The survey was conducted in 1934 and 
early part of 1935. 

It is stated that 
by the revelation of the serious backwardness of 


much interest was aroused 


Australian library facilities, and that there are 
that the interest will not be merel) 
ephemeral. Serious efforts to improve the pres 
ent situation have been initiated, which ean be 
traced directly to the publication of the repor'. 

In South Australia the government recent!) 
appointed Dr. Grenfell Price to investigate the 
situation in that state. Dr. Price’s report has 
now been made publie and is likely to be the 
basis of radical changes. A movement known * 
the Free Library Movement has been in oper 


signs 
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in New South Wales for about twelve 

It has enlisted the support of a num- 
yrominent citizens and already has about 
‘on branches. An inaugural meeting to estab- 

ch the movement in Victoria was held on Mareh 
s and was presided over by Sir John Latham, 
chief justice of Australia. Other states are also 
taking the matter up. The aim of the free li- 
bears movement is to edueate publie opinion on 
the need for improved library services. 

\ further development is the decision to estab- 
ish an Institute of Librarians, membership in 
which will be limited to those who ean show that 
they are professional librarians with adequate 
training. The aim of the institute will be to 
establish and to improve professional standards. 
Its inauguration will probably take place at 
Canberra in association with the meeting in that 
city of the New Education Fellowship Confer- 
ence. Salter Davies, who has played a promi- 
nent part in library developments in England, 
has been invited to give a special lecture at 
Canberra on the importance of libraries in 


ton 
months. 


he r ol ] 


modern life. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION AND 
THE AIIKUKAI FOUNDATION 
Tue Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction through the Division of Special Edu- 
cation, of which Robert C. Bernreuter is chief, 
s cooperating with the Aiikukai Foundation of 
Japan by exchanging information, reports, pub- 
lications and survey data relating to infant and 
maternity welfare as carried on in the institu- 
tions of the Commonwealth. The expansion of 
the public edueation program in Pennsylvania 
so as to inelude children not ordinarily enrolled 
public schools has aroused interest in 


in the 
Japan. 

The Aiikukai Foundation, which is financed 
by an imperial endowment, was established in 
1934 in commemoration of the Crown Prince, 
Akihito Tsugunomiya. Its educational pro- 
gram is administered by the Minister of Educa- 
tion. In the interests of the protection and 
education of children as well as their mothers, 
the foundation, which has an imperial endow- 
went of 750,000 yen, has been receiving con- 
tributions from private citizens who are inter- 
ested in the upbringing of children. 
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Among the activities of the foundation are 
the guidance, protection and education of in- 
fants and children, maintenance of facilities for 
children’s social education libraries, 
playgrounds, motion pictures and the diffusion 


through 


of information concerning the rearing of chil- 
dren. The foundation contemplates the erection 
of a library of research for the synthetie study 
of children from a psychological, medieal, social 
and educational point of view. It is likewise at 
work organizing groups of women in every 
town and village in order to earry out its ob- 
jectives of promoting the sound, mental and 
physical development of children. 

The headquarters of the foundation are in the 
building of the Department of Edueation in 
Tokyo. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

More than 10,000 persons disabled through 
accident, illness or congenital causes were voca- 
tionally rehabilitated and placed in suitable em- 
ployment in 1936 through the federal and state 
vocational rehabilitation program earried on 
under the direction of the Office of Education, 
according to a statement made by Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
He calls attention to this record of accomplish- 
ment in behalf of 10,338 persons, an increase of 
916 over the number of persons vocationally 
rehabilitated in 1935. 

Reports from 45 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, cooperating 
with the Federal Government in the vocational 
rehabilitation program authorized by Act of 
Congress in 1920, show also that a total number 
of 44,625 disabled people were in process of re- 
habilitation at the end of the year. This total 
ineluded 2,127 who had been prepared for and 
placed in employment, but were still being fol- 
lowed up to insure permanent rehabilitation. In 
addition, those in process of rehabilitation in- 
eluded 11,064 who had been prepared for em- 
ployment and were awaiting an opportunity for 
placement, and 31,434 still in process of prepara- 
tion for employment. Including those already 
rehabilitated and those in process of rehabilita- 
tion, the number accounted for throughout the 
United States was 54,963 or 4,600 in exeess of 
the corresponding figure for 1935. 

Training and placement of disabled persons 
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in remunerative employment is the objective of 
the program carried on under the national voca- 
tional rehabilitation act of 1920, administered by 
the Office of Education. Whenever possible, this 
is done by training persons for new work or by 
placing them in employment in which they are 
able, despite their handicaps, to engage. In 
many instances plysical restoration of some 
form is a necessary preliminary. 

It is pointed out that rehabilitation must be 
sarried out on a case basis. Each disabled per- 
son presents a special problem and calls for in- 
dividual treatment. The time necessary to com- 
pletely rehabilitate and establish him in employ- 
ment varies from several weeks to a year or 
more. 

Since the national program was started in 
1920 nearly 90,000 people have been placed in 
self-supporting employment in more than 900 
different kinds of occupations ranging in skill 
from laboring jobs to professions. Many of 
them have been placed in independent businesses 
of their own, such as barbering, shoe repairing 
and watch repairing. 

Dr. Studebaker states that the average cost of 
rehabilitating a disabled person does not exceed 
$300, divided equally between expenditures of 
federal This cost is all the 
more significant when contrasted with the cost, 
from $300 to $500 annually, of maintaining a 
disabled person in a charitable or other public 


and state funds. 


institution. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR 
COLLEGE BUILDING 


THE Board of Education of San Francisco has 
adopted a formal resolution for the construction 
of a suitable plant for the newly organized San 
Francisco Junior College, from which the follow- 
ing extracts are given in the Junior College 
Journal: 


Resolved, That the Board of Education does 
hereby adopt the following preliminary and tenta- 
tive plan for such junior college buildings, to wit: 

(1) A unit to contain thirty-three classrooms 
with necessary appurtenances and instructors’ of- 
to contain twelve labora- 


fices, ete. (2) A unit 


lecture rooms with necessary ap- 
(3) A 
unit to contain a library consisting of approxi- 
(4) A unit 


women. 


tories with two 


purtenances, offices, preparation rooms, ete. 


mately sixty-five hundred square feet. 


to contain a gymnasium building for 
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(5) A unit to contain a gymnasium building fo, 
men. (6) A unit to contain a cafeteria with seat. 
ing capacity for two thousand. (7) A unit to ep. 
tain an administrative building. (8) A unit ¢ 
contain an auditorium building—and that said 
junior college be located at or near Balboa Par, 
in the city and county of San Francisco; and, py 
it further 

Resolved, That the chief administrative ofjco, 
and the director of public works are requested ty 
appoint an architect or architects for the purpose 
of preparing the necessary preliminary plans, dray- 
ings and sketches for the aforesaid junior college, 
containing the aforesaid units; the estimated cos 
of said junior college, including said units and 
equipment therein contained, to be $1,250,000 


PROPOSAL TO PROVIDE FREE TEXxt- 

BOOKS FOR THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

FREE text-books to be furnished by the state 
to the elementary grades of private schools, a¢- 
cording to the Los Angeles Times, is proposed 
in a bill which has been given favorable recon. 
mendation by the Assembly Committee on Edu- 
sation of the California State Legislature. Mili- 
tary schools, business colleges, secretarial, trad 
or technical schools are included. 

Assemblyman Hornblower, who introduced th 
measure, said that the underlying principle o! 
the bill is that parents who send their children 
to private schools contribute their share of the 
cost of printing text-books that are furnished 
free to the public schools and in addition have to 
purchase the books for their children in the pri 
vate schools. In effect, it was penalizing those 
sending children to private schools. 

Assemblyman Garland stated that he had an 
opinion from Attorney-General Webb declaring 
that such a law would be unconstitutional. s- 
semblyman Hornblower cited a ease in Louisiaue 
in which the issue was carried to the United 
States Supreme Court and upheld. Mr. Garland 
felt that if parents wished to send their childre' 
to private schools that was their right, but tha! 
if they wished to have free text-books the) 
should send their children to the public schools 
where such text-books are available. 

The State Department of Edueation oppose 
the bill as not good publie policy. It ws 
pointed out that private schools of the state ar 


subject to regulations as to eurricula or teaches 


qualifications. 
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The bill also provides that boards of high- 
in addition to purchasing text- 


school districts, 

hooks for the pupils in the publie high schools, 
hall, in accordanee with such rules and regula- 
tio ; as may be adopted by the State Board of 
Education, purehase and deliver such text-books 
‘or the use of pupils enrolled in private high 


‘nor Is. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF 
BARD COLLEGE 

Firsr-HAND studies of Mayan eulture in Cen- 
tral America, the Tennessee Valley Adminis- 
tration and American newspaper coverage in 
Europe have been completed by students of 
Bard College, the residential unit for men of 
Columbia University at Annandale-on-Hudson, 
\.Y. Carrying out the winter field work of the 
new educational program of the college, groups 
of students also condueted investigations in hos- 
pitals, laboratories, courts, theaters, prisons and 
in governmental agencies in Washington. 

One upper eclassman, Donald F. Barrow, of 
New York City, accompanied the Carnegie 
Archeological Expedition to Central America to 
tudy early civilization in the American tropics. 
Jacob T. Cremer, of Englewood, N. J., toured 
American bureaus in eapitals abroad. 
Three others traveled more than 5,000 miles 

ugh the East and South, engaging in debates 
witl colleges and universities. They 
were William H. Jordy, Jr., and Louis W. 
nig, both of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Dalton 
H. McBee, of Kent, Conn. 

Laboratory research at Syracuse University 
was carried on by Alan W. Fraser, of Water- 
town, N. Y.; John B. Harris, of Amityville, 
\. Y., and Stephen H. Richards, of Bronxville, 
\. Y., who were chosen for this work because of 
gh standing in biology. Upper elassmen 
rs of correctional institutions, several 
erving as voluntary assistants to gain practical 
experience in administration. Nine others, con- 
centrating in the field of dramatie arts, attended 
earsals, visited theatrieal supply houses and 
uade contaets with the stage under the direction 
‘I ther instruetor, Harold Bassage. 

The investigation of the Tennessee Valley Proj- 
“tT Was undertaken by Lauren R. Reynolds, of 
Joplin, Mo. Harold C. Nichols, of New York 
‘ity; Donald O. Platt, of Everett, Wash., and 
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Frederick Q. Shafer, of Stroudsburg, Pa., spent 
their field periods in the City Mission of New 
York City studying social service work. More 
than ten students were given work as laboratory 
assistants in hospitals and industrial firms main- 
taining chemical or biological laboratories. Two 
worked in the laboratories of a large distributing 
corporation in New York City. 

Work in musical composition and teaching was 
carried on by four students in New York City, 
and William L. Dills, of Red Hook, N. Y., spent 
his seeond field period in a study of biochemistry 
at the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
at Princeton, N. J. Five students went to Wash- 
ington to study governmental agencies. 

One student was the guest of a monastery dur- 
ing his six weeks field period. Others found 
tasks in business houses, investment banks and 
brokerage firms. Art study claimed the attention 
of three students, and one young artist took 
special work in earicature with a leading Boston 
artist. 

A third of the enrolment of Bard College, or 
142 students in all, engaged in the research pro)- 
ects; another third took special reading courses 
at home, while the remainder continued their aca- 
demic work in the college libraries and labora- 
tories. 

MILLARD FILLMORE COLLEGE OF 

THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 

THE University of Buffalo Evening Session, 
in down-town Buffalo, will henceforth be known 
as Millard Fillmore College, according to an an- 
nouncement made on April 1. Chancellor Sam- 
uel P. Capen said that “the term ‘Evening Ses- 
sion’ is no longer descriptive of the work now 
being done by its students. In many places the 
term ‘Evening Session’ is identified with loosely 
coordinated extension work. No work of this 
kind is being done anywhere in the whole uni- 
versity, and so it is only right that a division 
which has risen to the rank of a college in fact 
should be recognized as a college in name.” 

The new name was suggested by Dean Lewis 
A. Froman, who will now be known as dean of 
Millard Fillmore This name was 
chosen to commemorate both the long association 
of Chaneellor Fillmore with the University of 
Buffalo and the leading part he played in found- 
ing the university corporation. Even during 


College. 
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his busy career as president of the United States, 
Chancellor Fillmore did not relinquish his title, 
but continued to encourage the struggling in- 
stitution of which he was head. The university 
remained under his chancellorship from 1846, 
the date of its incorporation, until his death in 
187: 

Since its founding in 1923, one year after 
Chancellor Capen assumed his post as head of 
the university, Millard Fillmore College has be- 
Over 
16,000 students have been enrolled in its late 


come a vital part of the life of the city. 


afternoon and evening classes since its opening 
in September, 1923, with an enrolment of 713, 
which reached 1,071 within the first six months, 
thus exceeding the enrolment of any other divi- 
sion of the university. The annual enrolment 
now is about 2,700, making it in point of num- 
bers larger than the other 12 divisions of the 
university combined. 

Among the major day divisions of the univer- 
sity which give courses in Fillmore College are: 
The Schools of Education and Social Work, 
whose major registration is there, the School of 
3usiness Administration, the Divisions of Nurs- 
ing and Library Science and the College of Arts 
and Sciences. The classes of the American In- 
stitute of Banking are also given by Millard Fill- 
more College. 

Dr. Lewis A. Froman, as dean of the evening 
session since January, 1935, is the successor to 
Dr. Clarence 8. Marsh. Dr. Marsh was dean of 
the division from 1923 till 1935, when he became 
associate director of the American Council on 
Edueation. 


THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF DR. 
ROBINSON AS PRESIDENT OF THE 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 

IN celebration of the completion of ten years’ 
service of Dr. Frederick B. Robinson as presi- 
dent of the College of the City of New York, it 
was planned to present to him his portrait at 
exercises in the Great Hall of the college on 
April 15. More 1,500 members of the 
faculty, students and friends gathered to pay 


than 
him honor. But eonfined to his room at home 
because of a severe cold that caused loss of his 
voice, Dr. Robinson was unable to attend, and 
sent a letter of thanks to the faculty expressing 
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gratitude for the portrait. In his letter he sajj 
in part: 

It has not been easy to preside over the colle: 
during the last ten years. Our institution hag yy 
only felt the influence of broad social, economic a” 
political movements that have been most unsettling 
but it has also had, in aggravated form, intern 
problems of vexing character. But its forward 
progress has been steady. The college is greater 
better and more beautiful than it was ten years ago 
and far superior to what it was in 1903 and 1913 

During the last ten years our young schools of 
Business and Civie Administration, Technology and 
Education have been brought to maturity. They 
are now well established, have large student bodies, 
able faculties and recognition by all accrediting 
agencies and sister schools throughout the country, 
Furthermore, our Liberal Arts College has led the 
way in the formulation of a curriculum which ¢on- 
tains a just balance of abstract and_ practical 
studies, of prescribed courses and electives, of dis. 
ciplines, intellectual tools and incentives to inde. 
pendent study. 

During the last ten years, in the face of great 
practical difficulties, we increased our physical 
sources. These were completed—the sixteen-story 
building at Twenty-third Street, the Technology 
Building and the first unit of the Library. Further- 
beneath the Stadium 
reclaimed and great progress was made with exca 
vations for the entire library building. 
pay too high a tribute to Curator Brett and Pro- 


more, space structure was 


I can not 


fessor Bohlin for the parts they played in the pr 
gram of plant expansion. 

During the depression our staff had to take an 
But the men of small salar 
were exempted and the deductions were relative! 


emergency salary cut. 


small except for those in the highest brackets. \ 
teachers were dismissed, and the services of th 
college to the students were steadily increased and 
improved. When we consider the effects of thi 
depression on industry, we can be thankful for 1! 
good fortune of public education in the State of 
New York, and particularly that of our own college. 
I could speak of many things brought forth oy 
the last ten years, such as foreign study for our st 
dents, the increase of library resources, the develop: 
ment of honors courses, the clarification of ideals 
of academic freedom and the expansion of courses 
of study. But to treat all would consume too “ 
time. I rejoice with you, my associates, in ” 
achievement of a You been good 
comrades in arms and affectionate friends. 


decade. have 


The portrait, painted by J. Campbell Phillips 


was a gift of a group of department heats 
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led by Professor George M. Brett, curator and 
head of the department of accounting, who pre- 
opted the portrait. In the absence of Dr. Rob- 
was received by Dr. John R. Turner, 





jnson it 






dean of men. 
The exercises were held informally at a regu- 









PresipeNt RoosEvELT has named Jose Gal- 
lardo, of Durham, N. C., to be Commissioner 
of Education of Puerto Rico. He is a native of 
the island, and has been connected with the Duke 
He sueceeds Dr. José Padin, 






University Press. 
who resigned on January 1. 





Dr. Marion Rex TraBug, professor of edu- 
cation and director of the bureau of educational 
research and of the division of education at the 
University of North Carolina, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the School of Education at the 
Pennsylvania State College. He will succeed 
Dr. Will Grant Chambers, who will retire at the 










close of the summer session. 





Dr. Epwin 8. BuRDELL, associate professor of 
sociology at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been appointed to the newly estab- 
lished post of dean of humanities at the Massa- 
husetts Institute of Technology. 












ProrFEssOR LEOPOLD ARNAUD has been ap- 
pointed dean of the Sehool of Architecture at 
For more than a year he 
ias served as aeting dean. He succeeds Pro- 
' fessor Joseph Hudnut, who resigned to join the 


faculty of architecture at Harvard University. 






Columbia University. 
} 









Dr. Cart FreperIcK WITTKE, chairman of the 
department of history of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has been made dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences of Oberlin College. Dr. Wittke, 
who has been connected with the Ohio State Uni- 
versity since 1916, sueeeeds Dean Charles N. 
Cole, who retired last August. 










Freperick J. Moreau, for the past seven 
years professor of law at the University of 
Kansas, now on leave for graduate study at the 
School of Law of Columbia University, has been 







Ta yeaye . 
le will sueceed Dr. William L. Burdick, who 
pans to retire at the close of the academic year. 
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lar freshman assembly. Among those who took 
part were Dr. Lewis Freeman Mott, professor 
emeritus of English, who had taught Dr. Robin- 
son, and Professor Charles A. Corcoran, head 
of the department of physies, who was a elass- 


mate of Dr. Robinson in the elass of 1904. 






Dr. Aaron L. TREADWELL, since 1900 head of 
the department of zoology of Vassar College, 
having reached the age of seventy years, will 
retire in June. He will be succeeded by Dr. 
Rudolf T. Kempton, now assistant professor in 
the department of biology of Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

THE retirement with the title emeritus is an- 
nouneed of Dr. George Wyllys Benedict and of 
Dr. Marion Clyde Wier, professors in the de- 
partment of English at Brown University. 


J. WALTER COLEMAN, formerly a teacher in 
the schools of Susquehanna County, Pennsyl- 
vania, has become superintendent of the National 
Military Park at Petersburg, Va. 


Dr. Ropert L. KELLY announees for the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges the selection of 
Professor B. Harvie Branseomb, librarian and 
professor of New Testament literature at Duke 
University, as the director of a library project, 
established under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, of which the purpose is to study 
and suggest means of coordinating college li- 
brary administration with the educational pro- 
gram of a college. Professor Branscomb will 
begin his work on September 1. His headquar- 
ters will be at 19 West 44th Street, New York 
City, in conjunction with the offices of the asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Francis W. KirKHAmM has resigned as 
director of the National Youth Administration 
of the State of Utah. He is sueceeded by W. G. 
Frischknecht, social science teacher at the Manti 
High School and formerly mayor of the city. 


In connection with the Centennial of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville six honorary degrees have 
been conferred: the doctorate of science on Dr. 
Simon Flexner, director emeritus of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research of New 
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York; on Dr. Irvin Abell, of Louisville, and on Sponsors of the movement include Presid 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, dean of the School of Edu- Karl T. Compton, of the Massachusetts Insti. 
cation of the University of Chicago. The doc- tute of Technology; President Daniel L, Marsh 
torate of humane letters was conferred on Dr. of Boston University, and Dr. John Alber 
W. J. Hutchins, president of Berea College, Cousens, president of Tufts College. 
and the doctorate of laws on President Frank Dr. I. L. Kanpveu, of the International Ins. 
L. MeVey, of the University of Kentucky, and tute of Teachers College, Columbia University 
on President James H. Richmond, Murray State 1) Jeave at the end of May for an edueationa 
Teachers College, formerly state superintendent tour of New Zealand and Australia. He vlan 
of instruction in Kentucky. to attend the educational conferences to be hej 
Tue Franklin Institute of Philadelphia has at Sydney and Melbourne, returning to the 
awarded Franklin medals to Dr. Robert A. United States at the end of December. 


ent 


Millikan, director of the Norman Bridge Lab- Dr. Fuercuer Harper Swirt, professor of 
oratory of Physics of the California Institute  ¢qucation in the University of California, wil 
of Technology, and to Dr. Peter J. W. Debye, Joave for England on July 1 under a grant from 
director of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute of the Carnegie Foundation, to make a survey of 
Physics in Berlin. The medals, with certificates, {po financing of English and Welsh public aie 
will be presented on the Medal Day of the in- cational institutions. Upon the completion of 
stitute, which has been set for May 19. this study he will visit other European countries 
A DINNER in honor of Dr. Henry Merritt for the purpose of acquainting himself with 
Wriston, who was recently installed as president recent developments in education. 
of Brown University, was given in Boston on Dr. Huan S. Morrison, assistant professor 
April 22. of art at Dartmouth College, will conduct in 
THE alumni of Rutgers University gave a July and August an architectural “tield trip’ 
dinner in honor of President Robert C. Clothier through northern Europe under the auspices 0 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, on the the Harvard Summer School. 
evening of April 14. The speakers included Dr. Dr. ALAN GreaG, director of the Rockefeller 
Harold W. Dodds, of Princeton University; Dr. Foundation, on April 14 spoke on “Some Com- 
Philip M. Brett, formerly acting president of parisons between European and American Uu- 
Rutgers University; Dr. J. G. Lipman, dean of versity Edueation,” at the Harvard Club ol 
the College of Agriculture, and Robert J. Metz- Boston. 
ler, president of the student council. Dr. W. 
Ii. S. Demarest, president of Rutgers from 1906 


Dr. Louis A. PEcHSTEIN, dean of the Teach- 
ers College of the University of Cincinnati, gay 
four addresses before the annual convention o 
the Northeastern Pennsylvania State Teacher 
Association at Sunbury on April 16 and 17. Th 
also gave two addresses before the general s 

WALLACE STENGER, instructor in English at sion of the association and spoke before depart 
the University of Utah, has been awarded the mental departments of superintendents ant 


yrize of $2,500 offered by Little, Brown and _— secondary edueation. 
] b ’ : 


to 1924 and later president of the Theological 
Seminary at New Brunswick, was toastmaster, 
and Brigadier General Louis W. Stotesbury was 


chairman of the dinner committee. 


Company, Boston publishers, for his novellette Dr. Arruur H. Compton, professor 

a mn ‘ r ay 7? T > 1A > ° y ° . alivere 
Remembering Laughter. The object of the physics at the University of Chicago, delivered 
contest was “to encourage the special form of oy April 18 the annual Flower Sermon, pt 


writing favored by writers who do not find the yiged for in the will of Henry Shaw, at Chris 
proper medium in either the short story or full- — Gpyreh Cathedral, St. Louis. The floral decor 


é me : i "ae + Rotanic 
length novel. tions were supplied by the Missouri Botan! 


Dr. Wavter B. CANNON, of the Harvard Med- Gardens, of which Mr. Shaw was the founde! 


ayt- 
yale 


ical School, is honorary chairman of the Greater Dr. Compton was formerly head of the dey 
‘ . . a . > jae 2 T aah Tniversityv. 
Boston Committee to aid Spanish democracy. ment of physics at Washington University 
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Dr. WituiAM Morton WHEELER, professor 
emeritus of entomology at Harvard University, 
died suddenly on April 19, at the age of seventy- 
two years. 

Dr. ALbert Porrer WILLS, professor of 
mathematical physics at Columbia University 
ae 1910, died on April 17 at the age of sixty- 
four years. 

Ir. Max Pout, professor emeritus in the de- 
artment of German of the University of Cin- 


| . 
innati, died on April 15. He was seventy-eight 


years old. 

Howard BRADSTREET, since 1918 director of 
the Bureau of Adult Edueation at Hartford, 
Conn. died on April 17, aged sixty-eight years. 


James Primrose Wuyte, professor of oral 
English at Bueknell University, died suddenly 
on April 18. He was sixty-eight years old. 


Iv has been officially reported that Dr. Leo- 
poldo G. Alas, president of Oviedo University, 
has been executed by Spanish insurgents, it is 
said “solely beeause of his devotion to the re- 
public and to intellectual liberalism.” 


Ar the Conference of the American Library 
Association to be held in New York this summer, 
tle College Library Advisory Board is sponsor- 
ing an open meeting of college librarians and 
college administrators, at which President Guy 
E. Snavely, of Birmingham-Southern College, 
who was recently eleeted executive secretary of 
the Association of American Colleges, will give 
an address entitled “The College President Looks 
The title of an ad- 
dress by Dr. Periam Danton, librarian at Temple 
University, will be “The College Librarian Looks 
t the College President.” 


at the College Librarian.” 


osert L. JOHNSON, president of the Na- 
tonal Civil Serviee Reform League and vice- 
president of Time, Incorporated, has extended an 
nvitation to the presidents of thirty-one col- 
‘ges and universities to appoint representatives 
‘0 a meeting in New York on April 29, aimed at 
‘ue formation of a national college organization 
‘0 “develop construetive interest in public 


He English-Speaking Union opened its new 


al headquarters in the RCA Building in 
‘xeleller Center, New York City, on the eve- 
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ning of April 8 with a formal reception at which 
Lord Elton, lecturer in modern history at Oxford 
University, and Lady Elton were guests of honor. 
The union has 15,000 members in the United 
States, of whom one third are in New York City 
and the metropolitan area. There are thirty-four 
branches throughout the country. The aim of 
the union is “to draw together in the bond of 
comradeship the English-speaking people of the 
world.” 

A BILL has been signed by Governor Lehman, 
of New York State, requiring that all schools in 
the state, including private schools, establish 
courses in highway safety and traffic instruction. 


THE State Senate of California on April 12, 
by a vote of twenty-seven to six, passed a bill 
introduced by Senator Knowland to permit 
school districts to set up, with a majority vote 
of the electorate, teacher retirement systems 
supplementary to the state retirement system. 
The bill sent to the Assembly carries an urgency 
clause in order that it may become effective in 
time to allow the submission of a plan for a re- 
tirement system to the voters of Los Angeles at 
a special election on May 5. 

PLANS for a new building to house the School 
of Architecture of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology have been announced. The building 
will constitute one of the units already provided 
for in the original plans. Work will be started 
next autumn, and it is expected that it will be 
ready for occupancy late next year. 

THE United States Civil Service Commission 
announces examinations for positions in the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, of 
associate child guidance case worker at a salary 
of $3,200 a year and assistant child guidance 
case worker at a salary of $2,600 a year. Ap- 
plications must be on file with the United States 
Civil Service Commission at Washington, D. C., 
not later than May 10. 

The Christian Science Monitor states that the 
investment firm of Weil and Company has pur- 
chased 4 per cent. Louisiana State University 
bonds for the sum of $1,000,000, secured by cer- 
The 


tain university revenue and state taxes. 


proceeds of the issue will be used to erect, fur- 
nish and equip new dormitories and buildings. 
These include: Evangeline Hall, a dormitory to 
house 340 women students at an estimated cost 
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of $400,000; a dormitory for graduate law stu- 
dents to house 150 men, $175,000; a hospital, 
$175,000, and a coliseum at an estimated cost of 
$250,000. The bonds are exempt from income 
taxes of the state and Federal Government. 


An Associated Press dispatch from Boise, 
Idaho, states that the Idaho Senate has voted, 
27 to 16, against a bill expanding the southern 
branch of the University of Idaho at Pocatello 
into a four-year institution. The House had 
approved the measure. The branch now offers 
only the first two years of college work. 

FuLL restoration of faculty salaries, which 
were reduced during the depression years, and 
abandonment of individual itemization of the 
appropriation bill are the two requests empha- 
sized by the board of regents of the University 
of Texas in a statement made to Governor 
Allred and to the members of the 
Legislature. Attention is called to the fact that 


the university has a cost per student in the low- 


James V. 


est group of state universities and a cost per 
student not far from the average cost of the 
Texas state-supported institutions of higher edu- 
vation. Commenting upon the present high 
standing of the university, notwithstanding its 


extremely low cost, the regents expressed the 


opinion that it can not maintain its ranking on 
the small and decreasing cost per student which 
results from a relatively low salary seale, a 
prohibition of promotions and an increasing 
student body. 

A TEN per cent. increase in the salaries of the 
state employees of North Carolina, who formerly 
were cut as much as 38 per cent., and $24,398,- 
267 a year for public schools were recommended 
in North Carolina’s post-recovery budget, sub- 
mitted to the Legislature for the coming bien- 
During the past two-year period the 
received $20,900,000 a year. School 
teachers are included in the list of state em- 
ployees for whom the 10 per cent. salary in- 
The sum of $2,415,687 
institutions for 


nium. 


schools 


crease is recommended. 
a year is recommended for 
higher learning, as compared with $1,784,488 
allotted during the year 1935-36. It is recom- 
mended that charitable and correctional institu- 
tions should receive the sum of $2,071,554 for 
the coming fiscal year, as compared with $1,597,- 


221 last year. 
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SUPERINTENDENT VARNEY, of Stoneham, Mas. 
sachusetts, announced on January 4 tha the 
Stoneham junior and senior high schools had 
ceased the two-platoon system of attendance 
which has been in practice during the past fey 
years. Return to the one-session plan was ef. 
fected by adopting the recommendations of ti, 
survey committee which studied the Stonehan 
schools, grades VII—-XII, during the summer o! 
1936. Dr. Frederick J. Gillis, assistant superin. 
tendent of the Boston publie schools, was ¢ehgiy. 
man of the committee. Dr. Gillis personally ap. 
peared before the Stoneham town meeting, anj 
as a result of his presentation of the school sity. 
ation, it was overwhelmingly voted to make the 
appropriation necessary to carry his recon. 
mendation into effeet. 

A airt of the home of the Rev. Aaron Lueciys 
Chapin, first president of Beloit College, to th 
college as its president’s house has been made 
by Miss Ellen F. Chapin, of Beloit, daughter 
of President Chapin. The house has fourteen 
rooms, faces the east side of the campus and 
most of the college buildings. It was built in 
1851. The president’s house now in use, built 
in 1910, probably will be leased to one of the 
fraternities. 

A RESOLUTION favoring “the acquisition of ai- 
ditional land and buildings” for Wayne Univer. 
sity, Detroit, was enacted recently at a meeting 
of a citizen’s committee, appointed by President 
Frank Cody upon authorization of the Board of 
Education. The resolution also stated that the 
additional properties referred to should be 1 
the vicinity of the present main building. The 
Citizens’ Committee was appointed, according 
A. Douglas Jamieson, chairman, to acquait 4 
group of representative citizens of the city 0 
Detroit with the work and needs of the university 
and to survey the properties in the vicinity of 
the present campus to determine their possible 
usefulness in the present program and their de- 
sirability as a site for future growth. 


A vEN-sTory building is to be added to te 
plan of the University of Florida. It will be 
completed in June and will house the Flora 
State Museum; the General Extension Divisio! 
of the University; the State Plant Board; 5 
dios of State and University Radio Sts 
WRUF, and some other departments. The bud 
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ing is not situated directly on the university vain. It was purchased by the state in coopera- 
eampus but is nearer downtown Gainesville. tion with a gift from Miss Georgia Seagle. Be- 
The framework was erected during the boom cause of the latter gift, the building will be 
and was designed for a modern hotel. A num- known as the John F. Seagle Building of the 
ber of efforts to continue construction were in University of Florida. 











DISCUSSION 


TEACHERS AND THE COOPERATIVE = amounting to nearly three million dollars, which 
MOVEMENT should be studied. 

Despite the vast array of literature in regard Consumers’ cooperation flourishes in Sweden, 
to the cooperative movement teachers lack intelli- Finland and Japan. Danish cooperatives enable 
veut knowledge about realities of this social farmers to market their products successfully in 
‘ movement. The Farm Credit Administration, foreign countries. In the United States certain 

Cooperative Division, Washington, D. C., in farmers’ cooperatives furnish a market for 
May, 1936, issued Bulletin No. 4, “Cooperation cream and eggs, but also retail groceries and 

in Agriculture,” a selected and annotated bibli- gasoline to customers. 
ography, with special reference marketing, pur- Cooperatives are capitalistic. Theoretically, 
chasing and eredit, by Chastina Gardner. It each member owns one share of stock, whose 
contains 133 pages of references to agricultural par value may be as low as one dollar or as high 
woperation alone, leaving consumers’ coopera- as one hundred dollars. In actual practice cer- 
tion to be dealt with elsewhere. tain stockholders buy up additional shares when 
The origin of cooperation is well known. In _ they are available if dividends earned are good. 

\844 twenty-eight poor weavers in Toad Lane, No member has more than one vote in the elec- 
Manchester, pooled capital amounting to about tion of the board of directors. 
$140 and set up their own retail store. One of Corporations have sometimes used the word 
these was a woman. The next year they sold “cooperative” as a part of their name, but this is 
$3,500 worth of goods at a profit of $160, which now forbidden by law in several states. The 
was divided among seventy-four members. From minimum number of cooperative members is 
1129 to 1935 the profits shared by more than defined by statute. In Nebraska this must be 
four and a half million members amounted to not less than twenty. 
more than $600,000,000. Some enthusiastic supporters of the cooper- 

However, the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- ative movement will be astonished to discover 
change is one of the largest and most successful that these organizations have many things in 
cooperatives in the world. Twenty-five directors common with corporations. They must secure 
elected by distriet associations govern the large charters and have a list of members. They di- 
central exchange, which has selling offices in all vide capital stock into shares and elect a board 
large cities of the United States. They regulate of directors who are responsible for the policies 
the flow of fruit to the markets, maintain re- of the enterprise undertaken. 
search laboratories, operate processing plants, Like a corporation, the liability of a stock- 
ind work to secure reduced freight rates. In a holder for indebtedness is limited to the amount 
single year more than $2,000,000 has been spent invested. Many people appear to be unaware of 
for advertising alone. the fact that when one buys a share of stock, 
Apparently England has a very successful one takes the risk of losing one’s investment if 
































consumers’ cooperative movement, while in the there is mismanagement or bad luck. 






United States producers’ cooperatives flourish in The offices of public accountants can supply 
aorienltrnwe eRe r . P ° P ° ° . ° ° : tees 
agricultural regions. This is a situation which detailed information in regard to the successes 
cas for analysis. However, a recent report and failures of cooperative organizations. The 






states that 137 eollege cooperatives last year founders of the first cooperative society in En 
served 32,000 students and did a business gland were very poor people. An English shil 
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ling is worth approximately twenty-five cents, 
but its buying power has occasionally equaled 
the American dollar. It is worth noting that the 
profits the first year amounted to about $160, or 
somewhat more than four and a half per cent. 
on the goods sold. When divided among the sev- 
enty-four members, the sum received equals a 
little more than eight and a half shillings. 

The founders of the first cooperative society 
were able to save very little money, and they 
could not afford to lose even a shilling. Each 
member scrutinized accounts carefully from 
week to week, and they did not regard arithmetic 
with contempt. When conditions improved, a 
good bookkeeper was selected, and there has 
always been scrupulous exactness in accounts. 

The larger cooperative organizations in the 
United States handle their accounting on the 
same high plane as in England, but many of the 
smaller concerns employ managers who have no 
training for the bookkeeping. A case in point 
was a farmers’ cooperative which handled oil 


and gasoline. They employed a husky young 


collegian who had won some fame as a football 


player. 

This young person was the son of a respect- 
able farmer, who lived several miles from the 
location of the enterprise. As manager he kept 
his own cash in one pocket and that of the coop- 
erative in another. Presently the contents of the 
two were inextricably mixed. He acquired quan- 
tities of sales tickets which he never took time to 
sort out properly. Drivers of tank wagons were 
not required to account for wares which disap- 
peared. 

When the board of directors showed indica- 
tions of dissatisfaction, our young person packed 
all varieties of documents into boxes and moved 
the stuff to the office of the nearest accountant. 
The manager realized that if he did not proceed 
to do so, accountants would presently be em- 
ployed to check his books. He did mueh perspir- 
ing in this office for several weeks. So did at 
least two experts, and just how much he was 
short depended on the by-laws and their inter- 
pretation. 

The cooperative decided to hire other ac- 
ecountants, and the manager presently took an- 
other job as a salesman. If money had been 
available to take matters into court this person 
might have been sentenced to serve time in a 


reformatory. 
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Cooperatives which are successful secure }, 
services of auditors once a year, and selection jg 
made with care. It is easy to find people wh) 
will spend weeks on such a job and whose }i\ 
are large enough to eliminate much of the profit, 
Good auditors are as important for cooperatiy,s 
as good doctors in health service. In Swede, 
the auditing of cooperatives is carefully regu. 
lated by the government because it is considerej 
desirable not to handicap the movement }y 
failures. 

Each cooperative formulates a constitutioy 
and by-laws. These usually provide that the 
manager must be selected by the board of 4. 
rectors. A good manager is not easy to find 
He must be a person with ability to deal with 
numerous bosses, because many a shareholder 
has an inflated idea about his share of owner. 
ship in the enterprise. The manager frequently 
is also the bookkeeper after hours. 

If you imagine that a board of directors says: 
“Where is the best man available for this job of 
management?” and then proceeds accordingly, 
you are highly misinformed. This is done in the 
case of the larger organizations, but the majority 
of the smaller groups are swayed by local senti- 
ment. Some man with a family happens to be 
unemployed and the directors take pity on him 
He may be highly competent, but the chanees 
are that he has been a failure and continues to 
be such. 

One manager was related to half the families 
in the community. He was always short in lis 
accounts, but the amount annually was never 
large, and his defects were forgiven until one 
director found that considerable credit had been 
granted to a customer who went into bank. 
ruptey. The manager was then asked to pay li 
shortage and was discharged. That farmers 
cooperative had three managers within twelve 
months, and the only reason why it survives 
because the distribution of oil and gasoline is 4 
necessity in the neighborhood. 

The first cooperative society did all its bus: 
ness on a cash basis. In the United States man) 
lines of business are ready to extend credit, and 
there is much selling on the instalment pl. 
Many cooperatives fail because directors a0! 
managers do not realize that the extension 0! 
credit calls for experience and training. In th 
small cooperative eredit can not be limited " 
the few who are good risks. The organization 
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a democracy and each customer feels that he 
has the same rights as others. Extension of 
eredit has wrecked many a cooperative. 

One requirement of a successful cooperative 
concern is that the members purchase the goods 
+ has for sale only from that store, and in the 
case of a producers’ cooperative, that fruit, 
crain, vegetables, eggs and other goods be sold 
only to such a coneern. This demands loyalty, 
and too many Americans insist on buying and 
selling where they choose. Business arrange- 
ments for operation of farmers’ elevators are 
well formulated, and managers can not always 
meet the bids of competitors. Last summer one 
man saw grain going to his rivals to such an 
extent that he committed suicide. 

In Sweden cooperatives are required to pay 
the same taxes on profits as private enterprise. 
In the United States they are relieved from pay- 
ing income tax if profits are distributed to all 
customers. This requires burdensome bookkeep- 
ing because tickets must be made out for each 
and every customer. One successful farmers’ 
cooperative requires each patron to retain his 
tickets, and onee a year they are returned for 
totals. They pile up in such heaps that burlap 
bags must be used as containers. If cooper- 
atives in the United States were put on the same 
basis as other profit-making concerns much op- 
position to the movement would speedily be 
eliminated, but politicians who desire the farm 
vote will not tolerate such a change. 

The National Committee on Student Cooper- 
atives has an office at 5757 University Avenue, 
Illinois. For ten cents information 
about student cooperatives may be secured 
there. Listed in its mimeographed statements 
are 159 student cooperative enterprises. Teach- 
ers’ colleges and normal schools are conspicu- 
ously absent. 

Undoubtedly some members of student coop- 
eratives in colleges and universities will later 
One necessity for success in 
such activity is provision for continuity of or- 
Students in teachers’ colleges fre- 
(juently do not remain in school four years in 
succession. The majority are young women who 
live very economically or who work for 
‘leir maintenance in homes where they do the 
avy housework. They are usually so tired 
udy is drudgery, and those who survive 


Chicago, 


become teachers. 


ganization. 


must 


that st 
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such conditions are rebellious whenever school 
boards or administrative officers suggest further 
education. Many teacher-training schools are in 
small towns, where local merchants become 
powerful vested interests in opposition to eon- 
sumers’ cooperation. 

One feature of normal schools in Mexico is 
thorough training of prospective teachers in 
the prineiples of the cooperative movement. In 
the United States it would be highly advan- 
tageous if teachers, present and future, were at 
least well grounded in the economies of cooper- 
ation in their social science courses. They 
should be required to make first-hand study of 
cooperative organizations which are functioning 
in the regions where they live. Literature on 
the subject is superabundant. 

CAROLINE BENGTSON 

HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


A PROGRAM FOR DEMOCRACY IN 
SCHOOLS 

TIME and again, the ery for democracy in 
schools is raised by educators. Their argument 
runs somewhat as follows: 

We are a democracy. It is, therefore, the task 
of our schools to train our children for participa- 
tion in the life of a democracy, by creating situa- 
tions in which children will have opportunities 
to exercise judgment, initiative, self-direction 
and self-control and to develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the common good. The school 
must be a democratic community where future 
citizens practice democratic living. 

The argument for the democratization of 
schools, however, goes further and deeper. It is 
clear that teachers, those who are charged with 
the task of training children for democratic liv- 
ing, must themselves live in a democratic com- 
munity, work in a democratic institution and live 
a democratic life. Obviously, we can not expect 
slaves to prepare freemen to live as freemen. 
Neither can we hope that people who are con- 
trolled autocratically can properly train for 
democracy those whom they supervise. How- 


ever, frequently voices are heard asserting that 
our school systems are in the main autocratic; 
that persons in authority do not as a rule offer 
opportunities to the rank and file of teachers to 
express their views on matters relating to the 
administration of the schools in which they 
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teach; that our school systems do not draw suffi- 
ciently on the rich experience and wisdom of the 
teaching body in formulating policies and regu- 
lations; and that teachers are not consulted when 
measures affecting their personal and economic 
interests are proposed. 

Very few students of the problem, however, 
offer a specific program. It is all very well to 
demand democracy in schools, but something 
more than a vague, noble aspiration is required. 
Democracy must be organized, if anything worth 
while is to be accomplished. It is true that here 
and there, in individual school systems and 
schools, an enlightened democrat practices what 
he preaches, and formulates policies only after 
representative teachers and 
securing their approval. But such are 
rather rare and, while they point a way, they 
do not begin to solve the problem. It is also 
evident that such democratic methods may be 
abandoned just as readily as they are introduced. 

Clearly, what is needed then is a concrete pro- 
for the democratization of American 
What follows is offered as a suggestion 


consulting with 


2ases 


gram 


schools. 


for such a program. 
School laws should provide as follows: 
if 
(1) In addition to the customary board of 


trustees, board of education, board of superin- 
tendents and similar boards, a school system 
should also contain a teachers’ council or board 
of teachers’ representatives. 

(2) These representatives should be elected 
by the teachers in the system. 

(3) All by-laws, regulations, ete., proposed 
by the board of education, board of superinten- 
dents, et al., should be submitted to the teachers’ 
representatives for approval or disapproval. 

(4) In ease of disapproval, these measures 
should be sent back to the other boards for recon- 
sideration. 

(5) Teachers’ representatives should have the 
power to initiate measures. These should be 
acted upon by the other boards. 

(6) Should the teachers’ representatives have 
May their disapproval be 
The answers to 


final veto power? 
overruled by the other boards? 
these questions might be left to the community. 

(7) Parallel to the above, provision should be 
made for a teachers’ council in each school. In 
a large school, the council might consist of rep- 
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resentatives selected by the teachers. In a smgj 
school, it might consist of all the teachers. 

(8) In the school unit, all policies and reguly. 
tions proposed by the principal of the seho¢j 
should be submitted to the school teachers’ eoy,, 
cil. 

(9) The teachers’ council should have th 
power to initiate measures. These should they 
be considered by the principal. The question of 
final veto within a school might also be decide 
by the community. 

In the matter of final veto, it may be observe 
that when a measure proposed by authorities js 
opposed strongly by the rank and file, only a 
unwise board of education, superintendent or 
principal will insist on its promulgation and 
enforcement. Experience shows beyond ll 
doubt that such a measure will be carried out but 
perfunctorily and will probably be honored more 
in breach than in observance. In addition, most 
probably there will be created bad feeling and 
antagonism. 

It is submitted that with the adoption of some 
such scheme as outlined above, teachers in our 
schools will participate democratically in the 
solution of school problems. Such participation 
will be more effective in qualifying them to 
preach and practice democracy than any number 
of courses, books or inspirational appeals. It 
is not too much to assert that only under such 
conditions will teachers be fit to prepare young 
Americans for citizenship in democratic America. 

ALEXANDER F'ICHANDLER 

DEWEY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

No. 136 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE KINDERGARTEN CENTENNIAL 

THE social need for pre-school instruction in 
this country was emphasized by the rapid growth 
of cities before and after the Civil War. The 
evil influences aggravated by the unwholesome 
crowding of factory districts made it necessary 
for schools to care for children at an earlier ag’ 
It was a happy coincidence that in the decate 
after the war the kindergarten culture 0! 
Froebel was championed in the East by John 
Kraus and Maria Kraus-Boelte and in the Mit- 
West by Mrs. Carl Schurz. 

The implanting in this country of so foreigt 
an institution as the kindergarten was a grea 














social phenomenon. Its quaint old German 
name persists and can not be translated into 
“Childrens’ Garden,” which sounds sentimental, 
or pre-school, which sounds preliminary and not 
quite positive, or nursery school, which sounds 
like a flat contradiction. Foreign and German! 
One could be stoutly upbraided by a kinder- 
cartener of the old school who would proclaim 
the universality of the kindergarten and ask 
who could represent the devoted self-effacing 
teacher better than Froebel. 

Yet the symbolism of the gifts and the ring 
and all those little cubes and boxes is as foreign 
to the adult American as the awe with which we 
viewed them as children. Even then the kinder- 
garten was becoming corrupt and was revolting 
from some of its Froebelian principles. The 
little brown wooden eubes which we took out of 
square wooden boxes were so unlike toys that 
an ulterior motive was somehow evident. I 
know now vaguely that the little cubes had 
something to do with Froebel’s symbolism. 
Although I am very glad that bright-colored 
building blocks have taken the place of those 
dull brown cubes, I respectfully regard the 
cubes as symbolie of something that Froebel did 




















not anticipate. 

The old-fashioned kindergarten historically 
symbolizes much in American cultural assimila- 
tion. In the early seventies, the American pub- 
lie schools recognized in the kindergarten plan 
an organized psychology for young children 
which American edueation did not have time to 
develop. The kindergarten was taken into the 
schools with a sympathetic attempt to under- 
stand the principles of Froebel. Adherence to 
Froebel was continued until experience in edu- 
cating young children had given kindergarten 

9 leaders something on which to base enlargements 
and adaptations of Froebel’s ideas. Later an 
adjustment between experimental child psychol- 
ogy and the social needs of the American child 
gave us a modern kindergarten. 






















MORES AND TEACHER SELECTION IN 
MINNESOTA 

Tue degree to which mores in several areas of 

human relationships regulate and restrict the 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 






Since the kindergarten was neither traditional 
nor indigenous, its sudden and rapid growth in 
this country can be explained only in terms of 
its great need and the diversified representation 
of those who engrafted it into the school organi- 
zation of our country. There were not nine 
years between Superintendent Harris’s report 
suggesting public care for the five- or six-year- 
old child and Dr. Barnard’s book, “Kindergar- 
ten and Child Culture,” discussing the kinder- 
garten as a national institution. In the interval 
Miss Susan Blow, with her Southern back- 
ground, her family prestige, her wealth and her 
classical education, had offered her services to 
the St. Louis Board of Education. She reor- 
ganized the Froebelian kindergarten into a unit 
which would begin to provide for the numbers 
of children in industrial districts. 

It is quite possible that Miss Blow, impreg- 
nated as she was with the symbolism of Froebel, 
understood children less than the average teacher 
of to-day. She had little or no appreciation 
for the spontaneity of a child’s opinion, but she 
gave an intense respectability to the idea that 
education should precede the teaching of reading 
and writing and that there is more in a child’s 
imagery than his limited reasoning powers can 
express. <A too individualistic approach would 
have confused the issue. 

Froebel’s original kindergarten of twelve was 
an innovation in the town of Blankenburg one 
hundred years ago. If Froebel were able to 
visit an American adaptation of his kinder- 
garten, it is possible that he might evaluate 
symbols of the energies released by modern 
invention. He himself predicted that his sym- 
bolic representation of the universe would never 
be retained in its entirety. His conception of 
pre-school education has died out, but it pro- 
vided a very necessary bridge in the history of 
education. 

Lucy M. ScHWIENHER 

St. Louis, Mo. 







school executive in his selection of teachers was 
disclosed in a study conducted jointly by super- 
intendents and higher educational institutions in 
Minnesota in 1936. Information was received 
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from three fourths of the school systems of the 
state and was separated for purposes of study 
according to size of school. Elementary schools 
with fewer than one hundred pupils and high 
schools with fewer than seventy-five were con- 
sidered small, while systems with more than four 
hundred elementary pupils and three hundred 
high-school pupils were classified as large. On 
this basis, about two thirds of the schools were 
in the medium group and one sixth in each of the 
other groups. 

Since it was understood that the information 
would be treated as confidential as far as indi- 
vidual superintendents were concerned, it was 
possible to obtain unrestrained statements of the 
effect a candidate’s religion and social practices 
have upon his selection or rejection. In addi- 
tion, reactions were obtained as to the effect of 
marital status and as to the ages at which a 
candidate’s chance for employment was best. 
The facts revealed in these four areas show the 
power of the attitudes and customs which fre- 
quently make it difficult for a school executive to 
use merit as the sole criterion in his selection of 
teachers. 

CuurcH AFFILIATION 


In reporting the effect of the religious faiths 
of candidates upon their selection or rejection, 
superintendents made it quite clear that they 
were not expressing their personal views but 
the reactions of their communities as they had 
Some of the more capable 
superintendents, in fact, have long realized that 


observed them. 


the probability of obtaining superior persons 
is somewhat greater in the minority groups 
which have few or no members in certain com- 
munities and which for that reason are fre- 
quently rejected without consideration of merit 
or ability. In many communities, such execu- 
tives are able to ignore chureh affiliation and 
select upon merit only, at least until some church 
group takes advantage of their open-mindedness 
and seeks an undue representation upon the local 
staff. 

Candidates who have no church affiliation are, 
because of that fact, rejected in 72 communities, 
but in 138 other communities lack of church 
affiliation is of no significance in selection or 
rejection. Eighty additional superintendents 
reported that the fact was considered but did 
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not always cause rejection. Thus in about 45 
per cent. of the communities, not being a chure) 
member was looked upon as a personal affair 
of the candidate and was not considered in 
selecting teachers; in about a fourth of the con. 
munities it was considered but not given grea 
weight; whereas in the other fourth of the 
schools it was certain to cause rejection. 

A powerful factor that has operated to restric 
the selection of teachers from the religious 


‘groups which have few adherents in many of 


the smaller communities of the state has been 
economic¢ pressure. This pressure has increased 
the tendency to reserve for one’s own kind what. 
ever employment there has been. Communities 
in which one faith predominates, whatever the 
faith, have been inclined to select more teachers 
of that faith than of others, not so much to 
entrench that faith as to give jobs to associates 
who are qualified to teach. 

It is the observation of the writers that it has 
been this economie factor, rather than any other, 
that has largely accounted for the lack of free 
selection in some communities. The study re- 
vealed that affiliation with various denomina- 
tions or faiths was reported as certain to cause 
rejection in the number of communities indi- 
cated: Jewish, 113; Greek Catholic, 101; Roman 
Catholic, 60; Christian Science, 27; Unitarian, 
10; Lutheran, 3; Presbyterian, Congregational 
and Baptist, one each; Methodist, none; ani 
other Protestant denominations, 3. Affiliation 
frequently but not inevitably caused rejection 
in the following additional communities for the 
sects indicated: Jewish, 82; Greek Catholic, 73; 
Roman Catholic, 67; Christian Science, 66; Uni- 
tarian, 43; Baptist, 8; Lutheran, Methodist and 
Congregational, 5 each; Presbyterian, 3, and 
other Protestant denominations, 3. 

It is strikingly significant, in view of the fact 
that a large portion of the small communities 
have practically no adherents of certain minority 
faiths, to find that there was no faith that was 
discriminated against invariably in as many as 
50 per cent. of the communities. Only the three 
groups very much in the minority outside the 
three large cities were rejected in any appre 
ciable manner. Even this rejection was not the 
will of the superintendents but the action 0! 
board members who depend upon the mass m2" 


for re-election. 











MarRITAL STATUS 


Heonomie stress unquestionably accounted for 
almost unanimous rejection of married 
«omen candidates Eighty-four per cent. of the 

ndents reported such rejection to be 
their practice. While the superintendents are 

+ to be criticized for executing a policy forced 
upon them, it should be clearly understood that 
this undesirable practice probably causes many 
young women to postpone or even permanently 
deny themselves marriage. Certainly it would 
be detrimental to society for this by-product of 
the depression to become a permanent policy. 
Far more salutary would be the practice of 
viving a year leave for childbirth, a practice 
already well established in some schools. 

\Vith respect to married men the reaction was 
quite different. Forty-two per cent. of the 
superintendents prefer married men. Only 2 
per cent., however, require specifically that the 
nen be married. Another 2 per cent., on the 
other hand, require that they be single. 

A study of the actual number of married per- 
sous on the staffs revealed that seven eighths of 
the elementary school staffs have no married per- 
son, and the same proportion of secondary 
ave no married women. It was found 
that the proportion of seeondary schools with 

) married men on their staffs was considerably 
suialler than in the ease of elementary schools. 
live sixths of the secondary schools were found 


. + 
peril 


7 
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to have married men on their staffs. 


THE PREFERRED AGES OF TEACHERS 


The minimum age at which teachers are ac- 
ceptable for secondary teaching, both men and 
woluen, was reported as falling between 20 and 
The maxi- 
uum age for women declined after 30, markedly 
There were only 13 superintendents 


oF kL. VW 
<0 DV all 


but five superintendents. 


willing to accept women who have passed 45. 
Uuly three fourths as many superintendents 
specified 25 to 30 as the upper limit for men as 
a specified that interval for women, while more 
designated 31 to 35 as the upper limit for women 

an for 


men, 


SOCIAL AND PERSONAL PRACTICES 


‘ie attitudes of communities regarding per- 


habits are of significance to prospective 
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teachers and to their counselors. Frequently the 
question of the use of tobacco arises in the minds 
of young candidates. In this study two thirds 
of the executives reported that use of tobacco by 
men seeking positions did not alter their chances. 
Most of the other superintendents stated it was 
not a serious handicap, only about one in twelve 
reporting that it would cause rejection. In two 
schools abstinence from tobacco would cause re- 
jection, according to the report. 

The mores against the same use of liquor are 
apparently stronger. In only 21 schools was the 
use of liquor by men considered as insignificant, 
whereas it would certainly cause rejection in 227 
and might cause rejection in 57 others. The 
use of liquor was considered a cause for rejec- 
tion only slightly more often in small than in 
large schools. 

From the results of this study it appears that 
prospective men teachers may dance with im- 
punity. In only six communities was dancing 
regarded as sufficient cause for the rejection of 
a candidate, and in only 33 others was it seri- 
ously considered. Thirty-three of the 42 small 
communities reported that dancing did not af- 
fect appointment, and only one of the other 
nine reported that it would cause rejection. Two 
medium-sized communities reported that inabil- 
ity to dance would cause rejection. 

Inability to play cards appears to be as much 
a handicap to male applicants as card playing, 
but neither has a serious effect upon selection, 
except in four communities. Two of the com- 
munities ban men candidates who play, and the 
other two ban those who do not play. 

Non-chureh attendance is sufficient cause for 
rejection of men who apply in only three small 
communities, 20 middle-sized communities and 
one large community. It is seriously considered 
in 18 other small communities, however, but in 
only six other large communities. 

Participation in polities may hardly be elassi- 
fied with the foregoing social and personal prac- 
tices for any appreciable number of teachers, 
but it was nevertheless included because of the 
current interest on the point throughout the 
nation. In 44 communities, fairly well repre- 
sentative of all sizes, men who give evidence 
of a desire to participate in polities are for 
In 90 other 


that reason rejected as candidates. 
communities, about equally representative of the 
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three size groups, the point is held against the 
candidate. In the other 165 communities re- 
porting on the point, participation in politics 
is either an accepted practice or an insignifi- 
cant factor. An interesting point, unfortu- 
nately overlooked by the writers when they 
prepared the questionnaire, would have been 
the number of superintendents who prefer that 
men teachers participate in polities. 

The findings for women candidates relative to 
the several practices just discussed differ con- 
siderably from those for the men. Strangely 
enough, 12 communities would reject women 
candidates who do not use tobacco as against 
two for men. On the other hand, 60 per cent. 
of the communities reject women who do use 
tobacco, whereas only 20 would reject men for 
that reason. In only 27 communities was the 
use of tobacco not considered a serious factor 
in selecting women teachers. 

The use of liquor by women candidates causes 
immediate rejection in eight out of every ten 
Minnesota communities. The attitude is some- 
what stronger in small than in large communi- 
ties. In only a negligible number of communi- 
ties is it considered an insignificant factor. 

Dancing by women is condoned in all but nine 
communities, two of which are small and seven 
of which are middle-sized. Five communities 
reject women candidates who do not dance, the 
five again being limited to the small and middle- 
sized groups. 

The attitude toward card playing is much the 
same toward women as toward men, two middle- 
sized communities rejecting those who play cards 
and two rejecting those who do not. 

Forty-four communities reject women candi- 
dates who over-use cosmetics, while seven reject 
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those who use no cosmetics. Over-use of ¢¢s. 
metics is a serious handicap in 192 other eon. 
munities, while no use is seriously considerej 
in 26 in addition to the seven which reject cand). 
dates for that reason. Apparently the pre- 
ferred practice is moderate use of cosmetics, |) 
only one community is moderate use of es. 
metics considered ample cause for rejection of 
a candidate. 

Thirty-one communities reject women candi- 
dates who do not attend church, and one hun. 
dred others consider non-attendance seriously in 
judging a candidate. It is therefore only 
slightly more serious for women not to attend 
church than for men not to do so. A little 
more freedom is allowed women in large con- 
munities than in small communities, as was 
the case with men, in the matter of church 
attendance. 

With respect to participation in polities, the 
findings for women candidates are almost ex- 
actly the same as those for men. 
communities ban those who wish to participate, 
91 consider the point when judging a candidate, 
while 165 ignore it or at any rate do not hold 
participation against the candidate. 

ERNEST M. Hanson, 

SUPERINTENDENT OF ScHOOLS, New ULM, 

MINNESOTA; CHAIRMAN, TEACHER PLACE- 
MENT COMMITTEE, MINNESOTA COUNCIL 
oF ScHOOL EXECUTIVES 
J. G. Umstarvrp, 
AssociATE Proressor OF SECONDARY Epv- 
CATION, WAYNE UNIVERSITY; PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL INSTITUTIONAL TEACHER 
PLACEMENT ASSOCIATION ; RECENTLY As- 
SISTANT PROFESSOR OF EpucaTion, UNI- 
VERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Forty-one 


QUOTATIONS 


BRITISH TEACHERS IN COUNCIL 

THE annual conference of the National Union 
of Teachers gives oceasion both to the profession 
and to the public to take stock of educational 
advance and to appraise, to some extent, future 
needs. J. R. Patten’s presidential address at 
Portsmouth on fulfilled both these 
He presented an illuminating study 


Saturday 
functions. 
of the progress which has been achieved during 


the present century in the improvement in school 
building and school equipment, in the widening 
of the curriculum and in the eheerful assump- 
tion by masters and mistresses of increasing 
responsibilities towards the children. He was 
able to state with truth that “the work of the 
teacher is now a great social service.” Mr. Pat- 
ten’s acknowledgment of new milestones & 
tained was tempered with criticism. While he 
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welcomed the Government’s plans for improving 
nhysical education, he holds that unless they are 
built on sure foundations they may prove a 
disappointment. This view was pressed 
hy W. J. Rodda in a motion on behalf of 
the executive. It was suggested that there is a 
al danger of “paper plans” and that the money 
to be spent may be wasted unless greater care is 
taken to ensure the better nurture of little chil- 
dren before school days begin, a higher standard 
f nutrition and environment throughout school 
life and better equipment and facilities for 
physical training in playing fields and gymnasia 
during childhood and early youth. The Board 
of Education have recognized in Cireular 1,445 
that efficient physical training must begin in the 
schoo Yet it is true, unfortunately, that in 
many schools no opportunity for such training 
exists either inside or outside the building. This 
gap will exist so long as black-listed schools are 
permitted to continue and local authorities are 
slow to provide playing fields. The conference 
deplored the continued presence of black-listed 
schools and urged the board to accelerate the 
rate of removal. Neither healthy living nor the 
rudiments of hygiene can be learnt in classrooms 
which are unfit according to every rule of health. 
Mr. Patten urged, with good reason, that neither 
infants nor juniors should be taught in buildings 
inadequately equipped. 

Sympathy will be felt for the wish expressed 
by the conference that elasses in future shall be 
limited to thirty on the roll. The difficulties of 
careful supervision are increased when children 
are massed together. There are still, according 
to the board’s statisties, over 2,000,000 children 
in classes with more than forty on the roll and 
over 200,000 of them in classes with more than 
itty. Teachers disapprove wholeheartedly of 
the tendeney of loeal authorities to permit larger 
classes for infants and junior children than for 
They realize that health in mind and 
body can only be fostered by individual care, 
and this promote individual care 
among the younger children is responsible for 
the case made out for augmenting the number 


great 


h ne 
nome 


0 


] 


1S. 


seniors, 


desire to 


ol hursery schools and nursery classes. 

Mr. Patten insists that we have the machinery 
lor ensuring better conditions in schools and ade- 
(uate nutrition for all children. More active 
Steps need to be taken to recondition old-fash- 
loned, inconvenient buildings, but the conference 
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urged that the existing grant system does not 
ease matters. The number of local authorities 
which provide school meals is inereasing. A re- 
ply given by Mr. Stanley in the House of Com- 
mons before the recess showed that the number 
of education authorities which have adopted the 
act has gone up from 235 to 248 since Mareh 31, 
1936. There are still, however, sixty-eight au- 
thorities which do not make use of their powers, 
and it is important that the reason for their 
abstention should be investigated by the Board 
of Education. It is of the greatest importance, 
too, that in country schools or in central or 
senior schools to which children may have to 
travel some distance, a canteen should enable the 
pupils to obtain a hot midday meal. This is one 
of the most effective means of ensuring physical 
fitness. Excellent arrangements are made in 
many of the newer schools, but the system re- 
quires to be extended. 

Mr. Patten feels, however, that the school child 
is in a better position than the boy or girl who 
has left school. He is anxious to learn what 
further steps are proposed by the government 
to ensure the improved nutrition of “young 
persons.” He sees that while the school child 
comes to physical exercises not tired out by the 
work of the day there is no such assurance for 
young employees, unless the Factory Bill now 
before Parliament is amended. The conference 
carried a resolution asking the government to 
ensure the full protection of young workers 
from the damage arising from overwork and 
lack of care during the formative years of 
adolescence and urged that the hours of work of 
all young people should not exceed forty a week. 
An illustration of the conditions which make for 
overstrain are afforded by the second Report of 
the London Regional Advisory Council for 
Juvenile Employment to which we referred last 
week. The dispersion of population to districts 
outside the County of London has led to a sur- 
plus of labor in the outer ring but to a deficiency 


in the inner. Cheaper transport facilities are 


greatly needed. 

It is clear from a study of the resolutions that 
were before the conference that, apart from a 
strong desire for reconditioning old schools and 
getting rid of the 900 black-listed schools, teach- 
ers are troubled at the existence of certain other 
conditions which may work harm to the pupils 
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under their charge. They would like to see all 
touring by children for purposes of entertain- 
ment prohibited. Efforts to secure such prohibi- 
tion were made when the Children and Young 
Persons Act was under consideration, but with- 
out success. There are, of course, definite ob- 
jections to such employment on gounds of in- 
terference with education, if not with health. 
Teachers also see with concern the increase in 
juvenile delinquency, especially on new housing 
estates, and are of opinion that a child guidance 
clinie should be set up in the area of each local 
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education authority. They are anxious too q| 


out 
the kind of films which children are permitted 
to see and want further regulation. Perhays 

Ps We 
most interesting suggestion put forward at the 


meetings was that which urged the setting yp 
of a Bureau of Educational Research. Member 
are impressed with the need of increasing theiy 
knowledge of current educational problems, The 
country generally has reason to be proud of , 
teaching service which is ever ready to learn and 
to seek for wisdom and understanding. —Londoy 
Times Educational Supplement. 


REPORTS 


THE SPECIAL FUNCTIONS OF SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION} 

In 1932 the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals of the National Education Associa- 
tion appointed the Committee on Orientation 
(Francis L. Bacon; Thomas H. Briggs, chair- 
man; Will French; Arthur Gould; Sidney B. 
Hall; Fred J. Kelly; John A. Lester; Rudolph 
D. Lindquist; Truman G. Reed; Heber H. Ryan; 
Francis T. Spaulding; and Curtis H- Threlkeld) 
to study and restate the principles of secondary 
education as the basic groundwork for the estab- 
lishment of a program of secondary education 
adapted to the present-day needs of society. 

With the aid of leading edueators represent- 
ing all sections of the country, the committee 
spent almost four years bringing together the 
results of experience in the secondary-school 
field before making the first report.? (“Issues 
of Secondary Education,” Department Bulletin 
59, January, 1936). 
analysis of the ten great issues of secondary 


This is a definition and 


education and the related problems, followed by 
concrete suggestions as to the best procedures 
to be pursued by schools and the profession as 
a whole in overcoming the obstacles and defects 
in the program of secondary education which are 
inherent in the issues. 

After finishing the report on the issues, the 

1 Contributed by the Committee on Planning, 
Department of Secondary-School Principals of 
the National Education Association: Thomas H. 
Briggs, Rudolph D. Lindquist, W. C. Reavis, John 
H. Tyson and Francis L. Bacon, chairman. 

2See article entitled ‘‘Secondary Education at 
the Crossroads,’’ SCHOOL AND Society, October 31, 
1936. 


committee next devoted its efforts to a similar 
study and definition of the special functions of 
secondary education.? (“Functions of Secon- 
dary Education,” Department Bulletin 64, 
1937). The functions should be considered in 
connection with the issues, and it should con- 
stantly be kept in mind that the discussion of 
both issues and functions is merely one contribu- 
tion to the new program of secondary education, 
which should be built on foundations sound in 
philosophy and at the same time comprehensive 
of the entire problem of the care and education 
of youth. 

These two volumes of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Orientation are addressed primarily 
to leaders of thought about secondary education, 
whether within or without the profession. The 
report is a challenge to those entrusted with the 
care and the education of youth to clarify their 
thinking on the basie principles and problems 
and to aequaint others, both within and without 
the profession, with these fundamentals in order 
that education may have a sound basis for 
progress. 

To quote from the Journal of the National 
Education Association, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Orientation “bids fair to become his 
toric not only because of the excellence of 1s 
preparation but because of the fundamental i: 
portance of the probiems with which it deals.’ 
Among the values of the report are: (1) The 
principles set forth represent the essential fout- 
dation for the eventual program. (2) It forms 
3 See address by Thomas H. Briggs, Sc1oot 4X? 
Soctety, March 6, 1937. 
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‘or fundamental thinking by the profes- 


a basis { ; , 
3) Analysis of the issues and functions 


SION. 


jj] furnish an abundance of problems that will 
challenge research workers to profitable en- 
jeavor for many years to come. (4) The report 
<orves to challenge and direct experimentation 
of the soundest kind, especially that which deals 
with the larger areas of educational practice. 

5) It furnishes eriteria by which the program 
of any secondary school may be evaluated. (6) 
It gives direction to the formation of new pro- 
crams of organization, of administration and of 
curriculum reconstruction. (7) It makes pos- 
sible the preparation of a program of articula- 
fon. 

During the past year the issues have received 
much study and interpretation. Numerous pro- 
fessional magazines have published articles based 
on the different phases of the ten great issues 
and the problems in secondary education to 
which they are related. Material dealing with 
the issues has been considered in the programs 
of faculty meetings and diseussion groups 
throughout the entire country. Classes in edu- 
cation, curriculum study groups, teachers asso- 
ciations, conferences and institutes have devoted 
much time to studying and analyzing the issues 
and the effeets of the committee’s work on secon- 
dary schools. 

These activities should be followed by a con- 
sideration of the special functions of secondary 
education and an interpretation of both the 
issues and the functions to the publie in order 
that citizens will be aware of the fundamental 
matters of edueational policy. Following is a 
briet presentation of each of the ten special 
luuctions of secondary education in the order 
listed by the Committee on Orientation. 

Fuxerion I. To continue by a definite pro- 

im, though in a diminishing degree, the in- 
This should be on an 
nereasingly intellectual level until the desired 


tegration of pupils. 


common knowledge, appreciations, ideals, atti- 
sand practices are firmly fixed. 


‘lis function is primarily econeerned with the 
socal integration of the individual, which in turn 


ai 


'y contribute to the achievement of intellectual 
‘emotional integration and the organization 
subject-matter in terms of the learner’s inter- 
“sts and purposes. Social integration means liv- 
il working intelligently together, so that all 
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people may enjoy higher standards of life; the 
unifying of the social group in the interest of 
cooperation. Schools have the function of in- 
tegrating young people with each other and with 
society for the excellent reason that no other 
ageney can do the work completely or well. 

The elementary school must, of course, still 
carry the peak load of integration, for it has 
an almost universal spread in its enrolment and 
deals with children at their most impressionable 
age. But life is now so complex and the neces- 
sity for intelligent collective action so great if 
democracy is to survive that the elementary 
school can not handle the more intellectual 
aspects of a fully developed program of social 
integration. The secondary school must assume 
responsibility for continuing on a higher level 
what the elementary school has begun. 

The aim of social integration on the secondary 
level—as on all levels—is to enable and encour- 
age individuals to cooperate in using for the 
welfare of all the knowledge and skills which 
they acquire individually; to develop socially- 
minded, socially-active individuals. This re- 
quires that pupils possess certain characteristics 
of view and mind in common. They should have 
the scientifie, pragmatic habit of mind; mastery 
over a flexible, effective as well as standard 
speech; an understanding and appreciation of 
the arts; an intelligent attitude toward good 
health; a common background of scholastic ex- 
perience; maturity in all social relationships; 
and an accurate mental picture of the world 
based upon scientific knowledge and informed 
social purpose. 

If the secondary school is really serious about 
integrating its pupils in the pursuit of higher 
standards of life, the first thing it should do is 
to examine its own program to see how it is now 
serving this function. It can then begin to elimi- 
nate the negative elements which retard integra- 
tion and amplify the positive elements which 
promote it. New methods of promoting integra- 
tion may also be added to the program as the 
work goes on of defining and popularizing the 
major aims of society and as investigations are 
made of the common patterns of thought, emo- 
tion and behavior which by being widely diffused 





among the people will enable them to attain 
cooperatively the social aims they may agree to 


seek. 
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Function II. To satisfy the important im- 
mediate and probable future needs of the pupil 
in so far as the maturity of the learner permits, 
guiding the behavior of youth in the light of 
increasingly remote, but always clearly perceived 
and appreciated, social and personal values. 

There exists no other defensible reason for 
educational effort than its ultimate power to 
serve mankind. In this respect, schools have 
not fully justified the faith of their supporters, 
but the principle upon which the people estab- 
sound. This has not resulted 


lished them is 


from lack of good intentions of educators, but 
in misjudging what the real needs of pupils 


were. 

The modern trend is definitely toward bring- 
ing education more directly into the service of 
human needs. Such agencies as the home and 
the church are not as effective as formerly in 
guiding the development of the individual. New 
agencies have arisen—movies, radio, press— 
whose influence is not always the most whole- 
some. The result is that the schools of to-day 
must assume additional obligations in meeting 
the needs of pupils. 

The greatest difficulty is that of convincing 
many members of the profession that the school 
curriculum must be substantially revised before 
the essential needs of the modern pupil can be 
met. The first step that secondary education 
should take in this connection is to spread the 
conviction that the needs of young people should 
be accurately determined and classified and that 
on this basis the school curriculum should be 
revised. 

The determination and the classification of the 
present and probable future needs of young 
people is a task which should be undertaken by 
a body of experts. This should be based on a 
survey of the whole range of human activities 
and should vary from time to time as people 
alter their modes of living. But enough is 
already known about the needs of the individual 
to give the secondary schools plenty to start on. 
Two of the best-known elassifications of needs 
are the “Cardinal Principles of Secondary Edu- 
and the “Social-Eeconomie Goals of 
America.” Other classifications are to be found 
in the writings of Bobbitt, Charters and Inglis. 
The immediate problem is to select from the 


cation” 
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needs the secondary school already knows abont 
the particular ones it should attempt to justi, 

Certain needs are so pressing that their choig 
requires no deliberation. The maintenance 
health, skill in the use of machines, the develop, 
ment of efficiency, and the like—these are noo 
so urgent and fundamental that they are party 
within the province of the elementary schoo, 
Secondary schools have a responsibility for ¢op. 
tinuing the work. Beyond that, they should eq. 
sider carefully what other needs of the pupil 
they should meet, particularly those more remo, 
from his present requirements but so importay; 
to his future that it is right to anticipate they 
before an individual leaves school. 

Any whole-hearted attempt on the part of the 
secondary school to organize itself for the pw. 
pose of meeting directly the needs of its pupil 
will involve radical change in the content of its 
curriculum, in the method of its instruction and 
in the type of equipment. No sudden and dis. 
turbing revolution is possible or desirable, but 
there should be steady progress toward the ob- 
jective of meeting the real needs of pupils. In 
the face of change there is grave danger that 
pupils may become even bewildered. 
Therefore, a guidance program which recognizes 
the immaturity of pupils and their needs for 
help in making wise decisions is an indispensable 
part of the school’s service. 

Function III. To reveal higher activities of 
an increasingly differentiated type in the major 
fields of the racial heritage of experience ani 
culture, their significant values for social living, 
the problems in them of contemporary life, ti 
privileges and duties of each person as an var 
vidual and so as a member of social groups; ! 
make these fields satisfying and desired by thos 
gifted for successful achievement and to giv 
information as to requirements for success 
these fields and information as to where further 
training may be secured. 

Schools are established to acquaint yous 
people with the materials of living, to represe!! 
to them an accepted way of life and to reve 
opportunities for higher activity in the ma) 
fields of experience and culture. All] education 
institutions share in this general function. 4 
the elementary school must bear the main burde! 
of integrating pupils, the task of revealing 
higher activities weighs most heavily upon ™ 


more 
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~econdary school. During adolescence boys and 
virls prepare to enter upon the broad concourse 
af otal lite—to anticipate the higher activities 
which older persons engage. 

Secondary schools have often disappointed 
rather than satisfied the eager minds of youth, 
uming apparently that the revelation of 
higher activities mattered only with gifted pupils 
and would take eare of itself in the natural 
course of events. Such a system of secondary 
education may have been sufficient at one period 
‘n our national life, but schools now realize that 
«) give to the present school population some 
vlea of the finer opportunities and the more 
durable values of life is a problem at onee diffi- 
cult and acute. Schools have also discovered 
that they do not possess the essential techniques 
by which this problem ean be solved. 

The necessary techniques ean be developed 
only as schools come to understand the exact 
nature of the problem, namely: (1) To interpret 
the higher activities to each pupil in terms of 
his power to engage in them profitably; (2) to 
disclose to pupils new and challenging oppor- 
tunities for work and study which they can 
undertake with benefit to themselves and to 
society; (3) to explain briefly to pupils the 
conditions under which they can enjoy the values 
which the best forms of experience yield; and 

{, to bring these experiences into the curricu- 
lun where pupils can be encouraged to take 
part in them and enjoy them. By using every 
means at its command, the secondary school must 
help pupils cultivate in number, variety and 
depth the enduring interests which intelligent 
people develop from their contacts with life. 

Schools can not be expected to perform this 
function successfully under unfavorable condi- 
tions. But one of the surest ways of removing 
unfavorable conditions is to combine protests 
against them with an earnest effort to make the 
schools effective under prevailing circumstances. 
Much can be done by reorganizing smaller 
schools into larger units. The home, the com- 
munity and all areas of the environment should 
ve surveyed for higher activities that the school 
‘an not direetly provide. Pupils should be en- 
‘couraged to observe and take part in such activi- 
ies as much as if they were a part of the school 


program. 


mn 
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\s is true of most other educational prob- 
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lems, the ultimate solution to the problem of 
revealing higher activities and of differentiating 
them as the pupil grows older centers around 
improvement in the curriculum and in the quality 
of instruction. The responsibility for initiating 
and sustaining these improvement falls largely 
upon teacher-training institutions, but it should 
also be shared by the teachers now in service. 
If secondary-school staffs, and through them 
boards of education and parents, can be brought 
to share the belief that the revelation to pupils 
of the higher activities of their racial heritage 
is a part of the basic function of schools, the 
battle to include the function in the work of 
secondary schools can be won. 

Function [V. To explore higher and increas- 
ingly specialized interests, aptitudes and capaci- 
ties of pupils, looking toward the direction of 
them into avenues of study and of work for 
which they have manifested peculiar fitness. 

If secondary schools are to yield the largest 
possible return from society’s investment in pub- 
lie education, they must assume as one of their 
principal functions the task of helping each 
pupil find a place in the world where he can use 
his energy and talent with profit to society and 
to himself. This function is of the greatest 
importance, and equally important is the general 
way in which it can be performed. 

The secondary school must explore and de- 
velop the basie equipment of the individual in 
terms of his interests, aptitudes and capacities 
to attain and participate successfully in the 
higher activities which education and other forms 
of experience reveal. This exploration must be 
made in terms of the pupil’s interests, because 
interests are the dynamics of education. As 
most children come to school with many interests 
already formed, a task of the school is to dis- 
cover such interests, develop others, and guide 
them into the services of the higher activities of 
life. 

Aptitudes and capacities are no less impor- 
tant than interests. Pupils are usually inter- 
ested in the things they can do successfully, and 
successful activity is the basis on which the 
school integrates a healthy personality. Many 
pupils are not academic in their aptitudes; these 
aptitudes must be given a chance to develop and 
to help the individual adjust himself to life. 
Capacity refers to the native endowment of the 
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pupil and perhaps can not be intrinsically im- 
proved; but it can be freed from inhibitions and, 
by supplementing intelligence tests with achieve- 
ment tests, teacher judgment and exploratory 
courses, it can be more justly estimated. 

In securing the wisest distribution of human 
talent in the higher activities of life and of guid- 
ing the pupil accordingly, the secondary school 
should be able to tell a pupil and his parents 
the essential facts about his interests, aptitudes 
This will never be possible 
unless the school develops and puts to good use 
adequate techniques for the purpose. Reorgani- 
zation in administration, in the curriculum and 
in the functions of teachers will be necessary. 


and capacities. 


For example, the school should devise for use 
early in a pupil’s career a limited number of 
exploratory courses in the major fields of the 
curriculum. These may prove of the greatest 
value in planning his subsequent program. It 
is also an essential part of good exploratory 
technique to establish a continuous contact be- 
Finally 
it is necessary to enlist the cooperation of both 
the pupil and his parents, for they are precisely 
the ones on whom the success of the teacher in 


tween the pupil and some one teacher. 


understanding and helping the pupil ultimately 
depends. 

Objections are sometimes raised to the fune- 
tion of exploration because of its alleged costs 
and its over-specialization. 
The most 
important costs to consider are the random 


tendency toward 


But neither argument is conclusive. 


efforts, the purposeless lives and the demoraliz- 
ing driftings of individuals when the function 
is neglected. More disturbing than theoretical 
objections are the practical difficulties in earry- 
But these will gradually 
yield to effort just as the objections will yield 


ing out the function. 
to reason. The only sine qua non to the solution 
of the problem of reorganization, overcoming the 
rigidity of the curriculum, the faulty training 
and selection of teachers, the inadequacy of 
techniques of evaluation and other equally diffi- 
cult obstacles is an honest recognition of their 
presence and a readiness on the part of the edu- 
eators to work together in incorporating the 
function of exploration into the work of seec- 
ondary schools. 

Function V. To systematize knowledge pre- 


viously acquired or being acquired in courses in 
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such ways as to show the significance both Of thig 
knowledge and especially of laws and Principles 
with understanding of wider ranges of applica. 
tion than would otherwise be perceived, 

A legitimate and fundamental function of 1, 
secondary school is the systematization and 
ganization of knowledge within its own area jn 
forms especially suited to young people. The 
secondary school alone has the task of selecting 
and systematizing from both established and poy 
systems of knowledge those portions best suite) 
to the education of its pupils. 

This function became important when the try. 
ditional system of knowledge, unmodified, prove 
unsuited. Secondary schools found that systens 
of knowledge as fixed by academic authoritis 
may serve as convenient compilations of infor. 
mation, but they do not adequately serve the 
purpose of the school in helping all pupils in. 
prove their living. Equally inappropriate ar 
the systems that aim only at meeting college 
admission requirements, that reflect the anti. 
quated notion that certain subjects are exclu. 
sively good for disciplining the mind, that 
concentrate on limited vocational skills or that 


Or. 


conform to the mechanics of the American sys 
tem of education with its tendency to substitut 
credit earned for educational growth. It would 
be foolish, of course, to dismiss all such sys 
tematizations of knowledge as entirely withoul 
value to secondary schools; worthwhile features 
of the older practices should not be neglected in 
making a new approach to the problem. 

The new approach should be principally dom- 
nated by a wise regard for the interests au 
needs of pupils, the laws which govern their 
learning and the aims of society in supporting 
schools. For developing systems of knowledge 
along these lines, there are many techniques 
available—some already tested by use. 
materials of learning, for example, may be or 
ganized into units centering around problems 
common to many pupils. Another promisiig 
method is to awaken a pupil’s initial interest " 
his school work by relating his learning to b's 
immediate activities and then to systematize us 
subsequent learning upon a progression of ¢ 
rected interests. Every method appropriate | 
the circumstances should be utilized at times! 


promote that inner process by which know: 


- ‘ ° . - of fhe 
is organized and evaluated in the minds of 
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pupil—the final measure of the school’s success 
discharging this function. 

"The method adopted by the school will, of 
nyse, be modified in praetice by the individual 


The school may select the materials of 


and define the ends of education, but the 
final problem of converting all three into a 
pupil’s educational growth must be left to the 
‘eqcher. She should be a master at adapting 
knowledge to learning so skilfully that the 
proper habits, skills, concepts and attitudes will 
emerge from the pupil’s school experiences and 
modify his subsequent behavior. 
There are serious obstacles to be overcome in 
developing a system of knowledge suitable to 
The major impediment is the diffi- 


all pupils. 


of selecting curriculum material appro- 
priate to the interests and capacities of many 


One of the first steps to be taken in 


= | 
pupus. 
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iGNORANCE AND PREJUDICE CON- 
CERNING ECONOMICS AND 
BUSINESS 

Tue test of information and reasoning on 
and economie issues shown below was 
given in 1934 to a group of 76 unemployed 
persons (44 men and 32 women), who, on the 
basis of intelligence and education, were much 
ibove the average for the United States. In 
iking the test, they were not restricted as to 


hn 
JUSLULCS 


‘ easiest items, such as 5, 6 and 12, 
are not answered correctly by all; and their 
responses to the items as a whole show much 
ignorance and erroneous inference, especially 
where the problem is quantitative. For example, 
nearly three quarters of the group think that 
the milk company makes a profit of 15 per cent. 
or over of the retail price on its sales and that 
the cost of materials in a loaf of bread is one 
‘ourth or less of its retailed price. Over half 
‘ay that no trade ean possibly benefit both par- 
‘les, and that a country gains by swapping other 
commodities for gold and silver so far as pos- 
sible, 


In l to 12 


write C if the statement is true. Write 


‘it is false in whole or in part. 
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this connection is to reconcile the two conflicting 
theories of learning and curriculum organization 
which favor controversy at the expense of prog- 
ress. Educators tend to divide into: (1) Those 
who believe that the nature of the subject-matter 
defines the character of education, and (2) those 
who believe that the character of education is 
defined by the nature of the pupil. Each theory 
has its values. A mature educational philosophy 
will harmonize both views, and once this is done 
the profession will be in a position to remove 
the remaining obstacles to the discharge of the 
function by using better guidance procedures, 
developing skill in the selection of appropriate 
subject-matter, simplifying the more difficult 
aspects of the esthetic art, reforming the selec- 
tion and training of teachers, relaxing college 
requirements and constantly liberalizing the 
curriculum, particularly in the vocational field. 


(To be continued) 


AND STATISTICS 


1. In every trade there is either a gain for 
one party and a loss for the other, or no 
gain or loss for either. 

Teachers with a salary of $1000 in 1912 
were better off financially than teachers 
with a salary of $1500 in 1926. 

A dollar will buy less of anything now 
than it would buy in 1930. 

Public health is purchasable. 

It is advantageous for a country to export 
all the jewelry, paintings, 
books, etc., that it can and import all the 
simple food, cotton, wool and other neces- 
sities that it can. 

A business concern may find it profitable 
to buy up a patent but never use it. 

After a certain point is reached the more 
money a farmer spends upon labor, ferti- 
lizers, tools, ete., for his farm, the less he 
gets per dollar spent. 

The world owes every man a living. 

The power to tax is the power to destroy. 
If stockholders would go without their 
dividends the wages of workers on the 
railroads could be doubled or rates for 
passengers and freight could be halved. 
It is advantageous for a country to send 
out as little gold and silver as it can and 
to take in as much as it can. 

In a war both sides can be losers. 


sculptures, 
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In 13, 14, 15 and 16 write the number of value of $100 and selling at $11, if Ip 
the best answer. were enacted? ; 

13. Money is (1) purchasing power (2) the 18. Suppose that New York City should selj each 
root of all evil (3) government promises of the following to get money to pay . 
to pay (4) measure of value (5) me- debts. How much do you think see 
dium of exchange (6) coins and bank would bring at auction on July 1. 1934 
notes. Write the amounts on the dotted lines, 

14. The value of a ten dollar bill is (1) its (A) Brooklyn Bridge and its approaches, 
purchasing power (2) its influence as a wu (B) Central Park. 
medium of exchange (3) ten dollars (4) _(C) The buildings of the College of the (x 
the labor required to earn it. of New York (C. C.N. Y.) ‘ 
Monopoly is (1) absence of free compe- r ; . : 
tg (2) it a to control the wwe @) — oe syatem including all the re 

: , ‘ voirs, pipes, ete. 
ply and withhold an article or service (E) The animals in the Bronx Zool 
unless the public will pay the price the ai 
monopolist asks (3) One concern pro- 
ducing all of a certain product (4) The percent of the original cost you think ti 
power to obtain any price one may de- : ‘ 
agin proceeds from the sale could be. 

mand. (5) The cause of all large for- teas 
tunes. p 

16. The profit from most business and manu- 
facturing concerns is chiefly (1) a tax 
on the ultimate consumer (2) a tax on 
all the employees of the concern (3) a 
tax on the manual and clerical workers 
(4) an unearned increment due to good 
luck (5) a payment for doing something 
which some persons want done and which 
they would rather make the payment for 
than do the thing themselves. 

17. Suppose that the government should (I) issue 

$2,000,000,000 in 4% bonds due in 1984 grocer? : 
and sell them and use the proceeds to buy Which is the best measure of the value of 


up part of its notes and bonds due be- $1000 in Federal Reserve Bank notes, (A 
and 1940. (II) Suppose it what the U. S. government says they are worth 


Garden. 
In the case of C, D, and E, write why 


19. What percentage of what you pay for a qur 
of milk delivered at your door in New York 
City do you think goes to the farmer? 

a. What percentage of what you pay do you think 
goes as profit to the Borden, Sheffield, or other 
milk company? 

What percentage of what you pay at the 
grocery store for a loaf of bread do you think 
goes for the wheat, salt, yeast, and other 
materials? 

What percentage do you think goes to t 


tween now 

should issue $2,000,000,000 in paper money or (B) what you can get for the $100) n 

and buy up part of its notes and bonds Canada? 

due between now and 1940 with this paper <-¢- Which of these is the best reason for buying 

money. (III) Suppose it should levy a up old tenements and turning the land i! 

tax for 1935 of 124% of the face value a park? Bis. 

of all bonds and stocks of foreign cor- 23. Which others are good reasons? 

porations owned by citizens of the United A. The people who lived in them will got 

States, and use the proceeds in the same live in better houses. 

way. (IV) Suppose it should compel . It makes work. 

Henry Ford and the Rockefellers to pay . The city will have less land to tax. 

$2,000,000,000 for all the National Parks, . The park will give innocent pleasure t 

Forest Reserves, Mineral and oil rights, many. 

and other land (including that in Alaska) 3. The administration that does it will 

which the United States owns and use the more likely to be reelected. 

proceeds in the same way, 24. If you had $10.000 in a bank in New York 
17a. Which do you think would be the best for City and wanted to be able to get gold for ’ 
in the future, which of these would you dof 


i 
{ 


the country? 

17b. Which do you think would be the worst? : 
Which do you think would not be pos- A. Transfer the money to a bank in Canada, 
sible? have that bank buy gold with 1t, - 
What would you do if you owned a bond keep it in a safe-deposit box there 
of the Republie of Chile having a face you. 
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B. Take the money to Canada, buy gold, and 
bury it in a secret place. 
Transfer the money to a French bank 
and buy a collection of the safest French 
bonds. 
D. Buy stock in gold mines in South Africa. 
o5 The median earnings in a group is that amount 
; whieh half of those in the group exceed and 
half fall short of, or which has as many above 
it as below it. For example, the median of 5, 
6. 7, 8, 8, 8, 9, 9, 9, 9, 11, 11, 11, 15, 15, 20, 30, 
40, 60, 100 is 10. The median of 1000, 1100, 
1100, 1200, 1200, 1200, 5000, 5000, 10000 is 
1200, What do you think was the median 
annual earnings of each of the following in 


Physicians in U. 8. A. 

Clergymen in U.S, A. 

Lawyers in U. 8, A. 

Teachers in U. S. A. elementary and junior 
high schools 

Retail grocers in U. S. A. 

Retail druggists in U. S. A. 

College graduates aged 40 in business in U. 
S. A. 

Unskilled laborers in U. S. A. 

Policemen in New York City 

Carpenters in New York City 

Telephone operators in New York City 
Farmers in New York State employing no 


hired laborers 


There is enormous variation among individ- 
als. Total seores for items 1 to 24 inelusive 
mmm from —3 to’ 32 (the maximum possible 


54). Those for item 25 run from —18 to 


7; 


22. There is a substantial correlation with “gen- 
eral intelligence” as measured by the CAVD 
test. The coefficient for CAVD with score in 
items 1 to 24 is .7, and would be higher with a 
A drop in CAVD from 
435 to 385 brings a drop in the score on items 1 
to 24 from 25 to 124. We may consequently 
infer that the large fraction (about half) of the 
ilt population scoring below 375 in CAVD 


wait : . : > 
wil, except for the action of some contrary 


longer examination. 


} 
! 
A 


lorce, be easily led to believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment could give every citizen a hundred dol- 
lars or two suits of elothes and a radio at no 
Cost to anybody, that the General Motors Cor- 
poration could eut the cost of ears by half if it 


] 
} 


‘ould reduce dividends by half or that people 


7 correlation of the seore in Item 25 with 
general intelligence?’ is lower. 
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who borrow money from them ought to pay it 
all back, but that they themselves ought to pay 
back only half of what they borrow, and that 
this should be satisfactory to all save certain 
nefarious species of bankers and mortgage hold- 
ers. We may hope that the experiences of life 
as owners, buyers, employers and employees 
(experiences which many of our younger unem- 
ployed lacked) would serve as such a contrary 
force. But this may be doubted. The ignorance 
of people concerning economies and business is 
on a level with their ignorance concerning physi- 
ology and medicine, and they seem little or no 
better qualified to determine a nation’s laws 
about wealth and work than its laws about 
typhoid fever and cholera. While demagogue A 
was convineing half of them of the above-men- 
tioned follies, demagogue B might be convincing 
the other half that every man ought to work as 
long and as hard as he can, regardless of how 
small the wage is, in order to glorify his Maker 
and make his nation able to win that 
nobody ever became rich save by self-denial and 
frugality, and that anybody whose property is 
honestly earned has a perfect moral right to dis- 
pose of it in any way that he sees fit. 

It may be that ignorance of economic facts 
and weakness in reasoning about such was a 
large factor causing the unemployment of some 
of this group and that an employed group of 
equal intelligence and education would have 
made a much better showing. We do not think 
so. People in general seem to us to be grossly 
ignorant of economic facts except by direct 


wars, 


personal experience and deliberate instruction, 
and even in spite of these. 

Seventy-three of the group were measured 
also by the Cooperative Economics Test, pub- 
lished by the Cooperative Test Service. The 
more academic abilities required by it are very 
different from those required in the test de- 
scribed here. The correlation of the two is only 
.67, and would be less than .40 for a group alike 
in intelligence (CAVD score). With more ex- 
tensive tests of the same sorts these coefficients 
would be raised somewhat but not much. 


PREJUDICE AGAINST TRADERS AND OWNERS 
or BUSINESSES 

eertain of the 
of a tendency 


Certain of the responses to 
tasks seem to be symptomatic 
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to regard owners of business concerns and trad- 
ers as being paid too highly for the services 


which they and their property render. 


From 


these a prejudice score was computed by sum- 


ming the following prejudice credits :* 


a. 


b. 


(all trade is cut 
throat) 

(world owes all 
a living) 


1 for a response of yes 


l é ce 


pe : (railroad divi- 


dends 

mous) 

(money root of 

all evil) 

(value of money 

= labor) 

(monopoly = 

power to obtain 

any price) 

(monopoly = 

cause of all 

large fortunes) 

(profits not for 

service ) 

19a (excessive prof- 
its to middle- 
men ) 

19a (excessive prof- 
its to middle- 
men ) 

19a (excessive prof- 
its to middle- 
men ) 

20a (excessive prof- 
its to retail- 
ers) 

20a (excessive prof- 
its to retail- 
ers ) 

20a (excessive prof- 
its to retail- 
ers) 


enor- 


1,2,3 16 
or 4 
20-49 


50-75 


76 or > 


20-49 


50-75 


(Gor > ** 


. lfor rating the receipts of college graduates in 


business as more than twice the average for 
physicians and clergymen. 


. 1 for rating the receipts of college graduates in 


business as more than ten times those of an 
unskilled laborer. 
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those below 410 in CAVD score and those 419 
and above are as follows: 


Young men, 

- women, 
Older men, 

ce women, ce ‘é 


below 410 4.6; above, 4.1 

ce sé 3.9 : sé 3.2 
3.8; «ae 
3.2; ‘¢ “ge 


cé ce 


The abler minds thus have slightly lower prej. 
udice scores, but the differences can al] be 
accounted for by the fact that they make fewe 
errors of all sorts. The younger persons gy | 
definitely show more of this prejudice than the 
older, since in spite of having fewer errors ip 
general they have more of these prejudice error, 
The women show less of it than the men. Abi} 
ity in the academic examination in economig 
involves only a slight decrease in the prejudice, | 
The correlation is only —.12.3 The prejudice 
is thus of a peculiar sort, being immune to intel 
ligence and almost immune to academic knowl 
edge of economies. 
EK. L. THORNDIKE 
TrvinG Lorge 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
3 Partialling out sex would increase the antag- 


onism, but partialling out the general score in the 
test would decrease it. 
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The highest actually occurring was 8, and the 
lowest 0. The averages were 4.4 for young men, 
3.7 for men 40 or over, 3.5 for young women 
and 3.1 for women 40 or over. 

There is little relation between score in gen- 
eral intelligence and the prejudice score by any 
reasonable method of computing it. Probably 
the best is to treat the four sex age-groups 


separately. When this is done the means for 


2Items b and d are only vaguely related to the 
prejudice in question and might perhaps better have 


been omitted. Their omission would not change 
any of the conclusions drawn here. 





